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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


N THIS, my first message to the membership of the Asso- 
I ciation, I should like to stress two underlying concepts which 

guide me as I undertake the task of leading the organization 
for the next three years: first, the debt which all of us owe to the 
past presidents, and above all, to the real balance wheel of the Asso- 
ciation, the secretary ; and second, my hope and ambition at least 
to try and do as well as my predecessors in office. I am depending 
upon the officers and members for advice, counsel, -and support. 
With such aid, I am convinced the society will move forward. 
Without such aid I can do little. 

It was clear to all of us who attended the council meeting at 
State College that we must continue the drive for more members 
in order to meet the increased costs of publication and of other 
activities. I am happy to say that my esteemed predecessor, Dr. S. K. 
Stevens, has promised to proceed further with some of the fine work 
he has already done in securing members. I appeal to all of you 
to do everything possible in bringing historically-minded people of 
the state to see the advantage to be gained from joining the Asso- 
ciation. Our financial problems would be eased greatly if each 
member could win one new member. We must keep working at this 
matter. I shall do all that I can to help. 

It was also felt at the council meeting that renewed effort ought 
to be made to bring out more pamphlets. Despite costs of print- 
ing, the present administration will do what it can to get our 
publication program under way again. The success of the first three 
booklets makes us feel that this valuable contribution of the Asso- 
ciation to the schools and to the general public should be revived. 
The committee on publications is being reconstituted and urged to 
proceed with this important work. 

A word is in order about the State College meeting. The pro- 
gram was excellent; the accommodations all that could be desired ; 
and the spirit admirable. The only ingredient lacking was good 
weather, for which the sponsors were of course not to be blamed. 
Unfortunately the sleet and snow produced bad roads, which pre- 
vented many members from attending and caused some to leave 
early. I believe I speak for all who were present when I say we are 
grateful to Messrs. Klein, Hermann, Rayback, Murray, and Com- 
pany who gave of their time and effort to make the meeting a 
success. 

I feel constrained to say—even though it is almost a year ahead 
of time—that all members are cordially invited to come to the 
meeting at Selinsgrove next October. Please make a note of this 
event and plan to attend. Here at Susquehanna we are already 
talking about the affair because we hope to have a chance of 
showing a large group of you some of the famous Snyder-County- 
Pennsylvania-German brand of hospitality. We intend to select 
a date early enough in October so that, even if it rains (which 
we hope will not occur), there will be no snow or icy roads. We 
also want you to be able to enjoy the fall colors of the forests. 
Dr. J. Orin Oliphant of Bucknell has graciously accepted the 
task of acting as program chairman, and other members of the 
program committee are being chosen. 

God willing and the atomic bomb permitting, plan to be with us, 
come October, 1952. 

WiuuiaM A. Russ, Jr. 
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ConTRECOEUR’S Copy OF WASHINGTON’S JOURNAL FoR 1754 

Reduced facsimile of the first page, from Les Archives du Sémi- 
naire de Québec. The circular mark appears to be a stain left by 
the base of a glass or bottle. 
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CONTRECOEUR’S COPY OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S JOURNAL FOR 1754" 


EbITED BY DonaLp H. Kent’ 


EORGE WASHINGTON’S journal from March 31 to June 

27, 1754, covering his march toward the Ohio and the skirmish 
with the French under Jumonville, is known only through a con- 
temporary French translation. After Washington’s surrender of 
Fort Necessity to the French under Coulon de Villiers on July 3, 
1754, the journal and possibly other papers of Washington fell into 
the hands of the French. What purported to be a translation of the 
main portions of his journal was published in Paris in 1756, by the 
Royal Printer, as part of a work entitled, Mémoire contenant le 
précis des faits, avec leurs piéces justificatives, pour servir de 
réponse aux Observations envoyées par les Ministres d’ Angleterre, 
dans les Cours de l’Europe.* From this it was quickly re-translated 
into English and published in London and New York, by the fol- 
lowing year.” All the publications of the journal down to the present 
have been translated from the version printed in Paris in the 
Mémoire.* The original has been lost. 


*Acknowledgment is made for advice and encouragement in the rare of 
the journal, to Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian; to Dr. Paul A 
Wallace, the Editor of PeNnNsyLvania History, who is largely wen 4 
for the note on the “fork of the road”; and to William A. Hunter, Senior 
Archivist, Public Records Division of the Commission, who made several 
illuminating suggestions as to the identification of Indians. 

1 Translated, this is Memorial Containing the Summary of the Facts, with 
Supporting Documents, to Serve as Reply to the Observations Sent by the 
Ministers of England to the Courts of Europe. For the sake of brevity, this 
work and the version of the journal it contained will be cited as Mémoire. 

* These first translations are mentioned in Douglas S. Freeman, George 
Washington (New York, 1948), I, 540; and in The Diaries of George Wash- 
ington, John C. Fitzpatrick, editor (New York, 1925, I, 72) (hereafter cited 
as Diaries). 

3 Among the more accessible today are The Writings of George Washing- 
ton, Worthington C. Ford, editor (New York, 1889-1893), I, 46-119; Journal 
of Colonel George Washington ... in 1754 ...., J. M. Toner, editor (Albany, 
N. Y., 1893) ; and Diaries, I, 73-102. 
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As it appeared in a work designed to defend French actions and 
to attack the policy of the British, and as there was no definite proof 
of its authenticity, the biographers of Washington and the editors 
of his writings have been inclined to use it with caution and to pre- 
sent it with reservations. In a letter published by Sparks, of which 
the original has since been lost, too, Washington himself said: 


In regard to the journal, I can only observe in general, 
that I kept no regular one during that expedition ; rough 
minutes of occurrences I certainly took, and find them as 
certainly and strangely metamorphosed, some parts left 
out, which I remember were entered, and many things 
added that never were thought of; the names of men and 
things egregiously miscalled; and the whole of what I 
saw Englished is very incorrect and nonsensical; yet, I 
will not pretend to say that the little body, who brought 
it to me, has not made a literal translation, and a good 
one.* 


On the basis of Washington’s comments, Freeman, one of the 
latest of his biographers, concludes that the text of the journal 
“is suspect in all that concerns British policy and Washington's 
behavior in the Jumonville affair.’”® 

A different light is shed upon the journal’s text, however, by the 
discovery of another version of the French translation, a con- 
temporary, variant copy, which has survived in manuscript form in 
the Contrecoeur Papers, now in the Archives du Séminaire de 
Québec, Université Laval.6 The Marquis Duquesne, Governor of 
New France, sent this copy, which he called an extract, to Contre- 
coeur, the commander at Fort Duquesne, a little over two months 
after the siege of Fort Necessity. In his covering letter of September 
8, 1754, the Governor discussed the journal in detail : 


I am enclosing the extract from the journal of Colonel 
Washington who commanded the 500 English we defeated. 


‘The Writings of George Washington, Jared Sparks, editor (Boston, 
1855), II, 463. 

* Freeman, I, 541. Appendix 1-9, pages 540-545, is devoted to a critique 
of the journal. 

°Fonds Verreau, 4:378. Father Arthur Maheux, the Archivist, kindly gave 
permission to translate and publish this material, in advance of the publi- 
cation by Les Presses Universitaires Laval of Le conflit anglo-frangais sur 
l'Ohio, which will give the original French text in parallel columns with the 
version printed in the Mémotre. 
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You will see that he is the most impertinent of men, but 
that he is as clever as he is crafty with credulous Indians." 
Besides, he lies a great deal in order to justify the assassi- 
nation of Sieur de Jumonville, which has recoiled upon 
him, and which he was stupid enough to admit in his 
capitulation. See how treacherous he is to congratulate 
himself about the hope he had conceived in the expectation 
that our nine rascally deserters would get your garrison 
to revolt, by which means they hoped to take the fort.® 
Find out, without attracting notice, whether that Loup’? 
whom he says delivered the letters to the soldiers of your 
garrison is still at the fort, and do not fail to make him 
regret such a message. Examine once again the conduct 
of the one you called your friend,'? and you will see how 
suspicious you must be of such traitors. 

This document which the Baron de Longueuil'* brought 
me is priceless. The knavery of the English is uncovered 
in it, and that of the Five Nations is not less laid bare, 
but in actuality the English are their dupes, because after 
so many fine promises, they left them in the lurch at the 
time when they needed them most. On another page you 
will see that, since the English wished to have it believed 
that they were marching only at the solicitation of the Five 
Nations, they marched full of mealy-mouthed phrases, 
thinking that with that powerful assistance they could not 
fail to defeat us and thus become the peaceful possessors of 
the Belle Riviere. What has struck me most in this journal 
is that they came in wagons up to the place where Sieur de 
Villiers found them, but that captain doubts if they could 
have also crossed the high mountains which had to be 
traversed to reach the English camp. 

You will see likewise in this journal that this Washing- 
ton tried to descend the River Rouge,'* which, I assume, 


7 In the original, “sauvages,” but the usual equivalent in English is “Indians.” 

‘Note that Duquesne appreciated the cleverness of De Villiers in getting 
Washington to sign an admission that Jumonville’s death in the skirmish 
was an “assassination,” in the capitulation of Fort Necessity. 

* See the entries in the journal for June 12 and 13. 

This Loup was Kaquehuston, described by Washington as a “trusty Dela- 
8are,” and probably the same as Kikyuskung. 

4% Judging by the order in which they are mentioned in the journal, the 
Governor is probably referring to Delaware George. 

*% The Baron de Longueuil was Lieutenant Governor of Montreal, former 
acting Governor before Duquesne’s arrival in Canada, and the onetime 
leader of the expedition of 1739 down the Allegheny and Ohio rivers. 

* The French continued to refer to the Iroquois as the Five Nations, even 
after they had become the Six Nations by the addition of the Tuscaroras. 

™ Redstone Creek. Actually, Washington tried to descend the Youghiogheny 
River. 
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is the same one that ends up at the large shed where our 
troops landed.'* But he says that there is a waterfall which 
is completely impassable,’® which proves to me that, how- 
ever enterprising they may be, they will never try to come 
and attack Fort Duquesne, because if they could not get 
their large cannon over the big mountain, Sieur de Villiers 
is certain that the mountains he traversed are inaccessible 
to wagons. 


How much desertion! How many difficulties in the 
provinces through which Washington passed! How much 
dissension in these troops from the different provinces 
which aspire to independence! That is what makes me 
believe that we shall always beat a troop which is as ill- 
constituted as it is unwarlike. 


I exhort you to comment carefully on this journal so 
that you can, if possible, improve upon my ideas and upon 
the precautions essential to your security, for they well 
realize that nothing but treachery can destroy our estab- 
lishments. 


There is nothing more unworthy, lower, or even blacker 
than the opinions and the way of thinking of this Wash- 
ington! It would have been a pleasure to read his out- 
rageous journal to him right under his nose.'* 


Later in his letter, Duquesne returned to the subject of the 
journal, referring to something which does not appear in either 
version : 


I have seen with surprise in the English journal that 
the Indians whom he had as spies did not leave him 
ignorant of the fact that you had lost a very large part 
of your pirogues in a flood. And Sieur de Villiers said 
that it was true because the place where you assembled 
them is a cliff, and they cannot be drawn on land. I tell you 
that I was alarmed by that loss, because it is of the greatest 
consequence. . . .’® 


* On the expedition against Fort Necessity, De Villiers and his men dis- 
embarked at the mouth of Redstone Creek, where a shed or storehouse had 
been built for the Ohio Company. 

* The entry for May 21 in the Mémoire, not in the Extract, says that “a 
large rapids obliged us to stop and come ashore.” 

7 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, September 8, 1754, in ASQ, Fonds Verreau, 
2:159. The translation of this and the other Duquesne letters is quoted from 
that made for the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission by 
Dr. Armen Kalfayan, Blair Hanson, and the writer. 

8 Thid. 
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Duquesne’s comments make it plain that he regarded the journal 
as authentic. The fact that he recommended it to Contrecoeur for 
evidence as to British intentions, the real feelings of the Indians, 
and the likelihood of an attack on Fort Duquesne, makes it seem 
very unlikely that any deliberate changes were made in translation. 
It is also apparent that the translation which Duquesne read must 
have been fuller and more complete than either version now avail- 
able. Neither version makes any mention of Contrecoeur’s loss of 
pirogues in a flood, nor is there any reference to “desertion” of 
Washington’s troops, “difficulties in the provinces,” or “dissension” 
among the forces from the various colonies “which aspire to 
independence.” 

Duquesne’s full acceptance of the journal was also apparent in 
a letter of September 17, 1754, when he referred to it as an au- 
thoritative source of information about “the territory he tra- 
versed” ;'° and again in a letter of October 17, when he cited it 
as evidence that a winter campaign against Fort Duquesne was not 
to be feared: 


... I do not give any credit to reports of winter opera- 
tions in such a climate as this one, especially since you 
burned a storehouse as large as the Company’s shed, 
which must stick badly in their throats, all the more be- 
cause Mr. Washington repeats frequently in his journal 
how pleased he is to have that place in which to store 
safely all sorts of munitions.*° 


In the same letter, Duquesne said of the Iroquois that “Washing- 
ton’s journal . . . lets me see that they are the most untrustworthy 
people in the world.” As late as March 5, 1755, he was still learning 
lessons from it: “This is the season when Mr. Washington had the 
most troubles and hardships because of the floods.”** 

The original journal, left behind in the hurried retreat from Fort 
Necessity on July 4, 1754, had in some way reached Montreal by 
September 8, the date when Duquesne sent the Extract to Contre- 
coeur. It may be assumed that it was taken to Montreal by Coulon 
de Villiers, commander of the French force which compelled Wash- 


* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, September 17, 1754, in ASQ, Fonds Verreau, 
:160. 
* Duquesne to Contrecoeur, October 17, 1754, in ASQ, Fonds Verreau, 
:161 


a Duquesne to Contrecoeur, March 5, 1755, in ASQ, Fonds Verreau, 3 :168. 
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ington to surrender ; or that it was taken there by one of his men. 
The Sieur de Villiers, and his party of Indians and French Ca- 
nadians, returned to Montreal shortly before August 14.°* Perhaps 
as a matter of protocol, De Villiers delivered it first to the Baron 
de Longueuil, who appears to have arranged for its translation. 
Perhaps some French habitant or some Indian in the party picked 
it up, and waited until reaching Montreal before giving or selling it 
to an official. In Duquesne’s letters it is implied that he had dis- 
cussed the journal with De Villiers, but this is not direct evidence 
that De Villiers had brought it. 

.The translation was completed in Montreal in about three 
weeks.** The extract copied and sent to Contrecoeur did not differ 
greatly from what was later sent to Paris, and published there in 
the Mémoire. Both versions are obviously the same translation. The 
basis of selection was different, of course. The editor of the 
Mémoire naturally selected passages which tended to support 
French charges against the English, while the extract sent to 
Contrecoeur was selected to be of use and interest to him. But 
there is surprisingly little variation between the two. The language 
of the passages which are parallel is almost always identical, word 
for word. There are variations in spelling, occasional differences in 
grammatical construction, and a few curious errors in one or the 
other, which may be attributed to copyists. The Extract sent to 
Contrecoeur has a few passages not given in the Mémoire ; it some- 
times abridges or makes selections from passages in the printed 
version; and, of course, it makes a number of omissions, too. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the Extract includes every 
one of the salient, important passages which biographers of Wash- 
ington have suspected were edited, rewritten, and distorted by a 
French editor for propaganda purposes. The fact that these pas- 
sages appear without alteration in an Extract sent to a French 
commander for his information and guidance, makes it seem very 
unlikely that any intentional alteration was made. Mistakes there 
were in the translation; of that there can be no doubt; but there 
was no deliberate falsification. When a commander-in-chief sends 

= Duquesne wrote to Contrecoeur on August 14, 1754, stating that he had 
received his letters through the Sieur de Villiers, and that he “was delighted 
to embrace that officer who has just served the state and his country so well.” 
(ASQ, Fonds Verreau, 2 :158.) 


* That is, between De Villiers’ arrival and Duquesne’s letter forwarding 
the Extract to Contrecoeur. 
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a captured enemy document to a subordinate, he does not alter or 
distort it. 

Duquesne then accepted it as real and authentic. He recom- 
mended that Contrecoeur study it carefully in order to plan for the 
defense of Fort Duquesne, which makes it seem certain that there 
was no intentional tampering with the text. How then are we to 
explain Washington’s own comments on the re-translated journal 
when the edition published in New York was sent to him? 

Under the circumstances, it is not at all surprising. Washington 
very naturally would be annoyed to see in print, bearing his name, 
a document which he had not prepared for publication, which he 
had not written with a view to publication. Moreover, in the process 
of translation, his “rough minutes of occurrences” would have been 
smoothed out into connected passages ; even the best of translators 
would work a metamorphosis of the original. With the inevitable 
result of translation and of editing rough notes, combine mistakes 
in the copying of proper names, the omission of illegible words, the 
misunderstanding of other words, and errors in the copying of the 
translation itself; and it is easy to comprehend why Washington 
found it “certainly and strangely metamorphosed.” Actually, he 
did not disown it completely ; his remarks are slightly, if at all, more 
severe than those about his earlier Journal for 1753-1754 in the 
apologetic Advertisement which prefaced the original Williamsburg 
edition. Here he apologized for the “numberless Imperfections” of 
this journal, explaining that he had only one day “to prepare and 
transcribe [it] from the rough Minutes I had taken of my Travels,” 
and that he had had no warning that it was to be published.** 

An almost contemporary example of the effect of translation in 
changing the appearance of a document may be found in the 
records of the spy trial of Robert Stobo and Jacob Vanbraam in 
Montreal, November, 1756. One of the exhibits in this case was 
an intercepted letter from Stobo, with a translation prepared by the 
Sieur de la Langloiserie, “interpreter of the English language in 
this colony,’”* and conceivably also the translator of Washington's 
journal. The first sentence of Stobo’s original letter read: 


The Indians are greatly allarmed at a report said to be 
brought up by an Indian named Tusquerora John, he re- 


“ Diaries, I, 41. } : 
*® Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1922-1923, page 
319, 
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ports that the half King Manaquehiha & a Shanoes King 
&c to the number of 37 were Confined by the English & 
carried as prisoners.”° 


Of this Langloiserie made; 


Un Sauvage nommeé tusquerora John a apporté ici une 
nouvelle qui a fort allarmé les Sauvages de cette Riviere, 
I] dit que le demi Roy Manaquehiha et un chef Chaouanon 
et au nombre 37 ont été arretés par L’Anglais et conduits 
comme prisonniers.”" 


Re-translated, this would read: 


An Indian named tusquerora John has brought here a 
piece of news which has greatly alarmed the Indians of 
this River, he says that the Half King Manaquehiha and 
a Chaouanon chief and to the number of 37 have been 
arrested by the English and led away as prisoners. 


To find a parallel example of the effect of translation in American 
literature, one need only recall Mark Twain’s amusement at the 
“metamorphosis” of his Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, when 
translated into French and re-translated into English. There is no 
need to assume any intentional tampering, any deliberate falsifica- 
tion of the text of Washington’s journal of 1754, in the process of 
translation. 

Even though the journal may have some discrepancies with 
Washington’s letters and with what is known of the expedition from 
other sources, these can be explained without assuming editorial 
tampering or falsification. Some of the journal is written in the 
past, and some in the present tense; Washington apparently wrote 
part of his notes a day or more after the events which he recounted, 
which introduces the possibility of mistakes of memory. Other 
mistakes may arise, of course, from errors of transcription or 
translation. It is also possible that some passages are actually not 
parts of the original journal but first drafts of letters to Dinwiddie 
and others. Freeman points out that Washington may have written 
the first drafts of his letters in the same blank book with his daily 
notes,”° so that the French translator would have seen no distinc- 
tion between them. It should be added that there is nothing in either 


* Tbid., 343; also facsimile opposite page 344. 
™ Tbid., 345. 
* Freeman, Washington, I, 545. 
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version of the journal which reflects upon Washington’s character 
or actions, as a British officer carrying out the responsibilities as- 
signed to him. His justifications of his actions do not appear to 
have suffered any alteration. Numerous instances where Washing- 
ton gives his own, and the British view of events and policy may 
be found in the journal, with no appearance of tampering. 

The text of the version of the journal which is given here is based 
solely on the Extract sent to Contrecoeur. Notes call attention to 
all the significant variations from the version printed in Paris in 
the Mémoire. Variations not regarded as significant are merely 
such things as variations in the spelling of ordinary words, and the 
fact that the Extract generally uses figures for numbers, while the 
Mémoire spells them out. Variations in the spelling of proper names 
have been duly noted, but it would have been cumbersome to have 
noted the others, without being especially useful. There being no 
variation, the French forms of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Fort 
Necessity are translated without comment. In order to make com- 
parison possible, it was necessary to make new parallel translations 
of both versions. In the course of this work, some new interpreta- 
tions came to light, even in translating the Mémoire; attention is 
called to these in the notes. Except in a few special cases, no at- 
tempt has been made to supply full notes of identification and ex- 
planation, which could only duplicate or paraphrase the notes in 
earlier editions. For fuller detail the reader is referred to the 
version in Fitzpatrick’s edition of the Diaries. 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF COLONEL WASH- 
INGTON ON HIS OYO EXPEDITION” 


The last of March, 1754.*° 


March 31. I received a commission from the Governor (of Vir- 
ginia),* dated the 15th instant,** for the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
the Virginia regiment under the commanding officer** Joseph Fry,** 
Esquire, with orders to take under my command the troops which 


“In the original French, “Extrait du journal du Colonel Washington dans 
Son expedition d’Oyo.” The title in the Mémoire is, “Journal du Major 
Wasinghton” [sic]. The spelling “Oyo” is used in both versions for Ohio. 

® This subheading is not in the Mémoire. Ae J 

* The parenthetical addition is in the original of the Extract; it is not in 
the Mémoire. 

“In the Mémoire, merely, “dated the 15th.” 

3 The Mémoire omits the words, “under the commanding officer,” al- 
though an equivalent is supplied in the translation in Diaries. 

“In the Mémoire, “Joshus Fry.” Correctly, Joshua Fry. 
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were then in quarters at*® Alexandria, and to march with it®* to- 
wards Oyo and aid*’ Captain Trente** in constructing fortresses*® 
and in defending the possessions of His Majesty against the enter- 
prises and hostilities of the French. 

April 2. Everything being ready, we began our march in accord- 
ance with our orders on the 2nd of April, with two companies of 
infantry of 60 men each and 12 wagons.*° 

April 17. About noon I met Mr. Gist*t who had been sent from 
Oyo on express by the Half King**® in order to find out when the 
English could be expected there. He informed me that the Indians 
are very angry at our delay, and that they threaten to abandon the 
country ; that the French are expected every day at the lower part 
of the river; that the fort** is begun, but hardly advanced; and 
several other particulars.** 

April 19. Received a messenger from Mr. Trente, Captain-lieu- 
tenant at Oyo, who urges that reinforcements be sent with all pos- 
sible diligence, because a corps of 800 French are hourly expected.*° 


* Here the Mé moire has “in.” 

* Thus in original, “elle,” although it should be “elles’—“they”—as in the 
Mémoire. 

* The Mémoire has “in order to aid,” instead of “and aid.” 

“Captain William Trent’s name is thus spelled throughout the Extract, 
but correctly in the Mémoire. 

® Here the Mémoire has “in raising forts.” 

“ The version in the Mémoire is longer and more detailed : 

April 2. Everything being ready in execution of our orders, we 
began our march on April 2, with two companies of infantry, com- 
manded by Captain Peter Hog and Captain-lieutenant Vambraan 
[Vanbraam], five subaltern officers, two sergeants, six corporals, a 
drummer, and one hundred and twenty soldiers, a surgeon-major, a 
Swedish gentleman volunteer, two wagons guarded by a lieutenant, 
sergeant, corporal, and twenty-five soldiers. 

We left town on Tuesday noon, and encamped about four miles 
from Cameron, after having marched six miles. 

Next the Mémoire has a parenthetical note: 

(From April 3 to the 19th of the same month, this journal contains 
only the march of the troops, and the joining of a detachment brought 
by Captain Stephen.) 

The discrepancy in the number of wagons may be explained as a copyist’s 
error in failing to see a lightly-written “1”; or as the result of confusing the 
words “two” and “twelve” in English, and the words “deux” and douze” in 
French. It may be noted that the translation in Diaries has “Stevens” for 
Stephen, with a note identifying him, correctly, as Captain Adam Stephen. 

“Christopher Gist. 

““demy Roy” in the original. The French themselves never used such a 
title for any Indian. Here it refers to Tanacharison, Seneca representative in 
the Ohio region. 

“ The fort begun at the Forks of the Ohio by William Trent for the Ohio 
Company. 

“This paragraph does not appear in the Mémoire. 

“In the Mémoire this paragraph reads: 

The 19th, we met an express who had letters from Captain Trent, 
at Oyo, who asked that reinforcements be sent to him, with all pos- 
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April 20. I received word that the fort had been taken by the 
French.** This news was confirmed two days later‘? by Captain 
Trente’s ensign, Mr. Wart,** who had been obliged to surrender it 
to a corps of French of more than a thousand men under the com- 
mand of Captain Contrecoeur, who had come from Venango (In 
French, from la Presquile),*® with sixty boats and 300 canoes and 
18 pieces of artillery, which were set up as a battery against the 
fort. He then sent him a summons to withdraw. 

Mr. Wart also informed me that the Indians still remain firmly 
attached to our interests. He had brought two young men of the 
Mingo nation,*® so that they would have the satisfaction of seeing 
that we were on the march with troops to aid them. 

He also gave me the following speech which the Half King sent 
to me (This is thought to be Tanahisson) .** 

Speech of the Half King, Escruniat, and Belt of Wampum for 
the Governor of Virginia and of Pennsylvania. 

My brothers the English, the bearer will let you know how we 
have been treated by the French. We expected for a long time that 
they would come and attack us; now we see how they intend to 
treat us. We are now ready to attack them, and are waiting only 
for your aid. Take courage and come as soon as possible, and you 
will find us as ready to fight them as you are yourselves. 

We have sent these two young men to see if you are ready to 
come, and in that case they will return to us and will let us know 


sible diligence, because a corps of eight hundred French were hourly 
expected. I waited at Job Pearsall’s for the arrival of the troops, 
who came there the next day. Upon the arrival of the above-men- 
tioned express, I sent a messenger to Colonel Fry to give him notice 
of it. 

“The corresponding sentence in the Mémoire reads: 

The 20th, I went down to Colonel Cresap’s in order to prepare 
the detachment, and on my way I received word that the fort had 
been taken by the French. 

“Washington to Dinwiddie, April 25, 1754, in The Writings of George 
Washington, John C. Fitzpatrick, editor (Washington, D. C., 1931), I, 40, 
says that Ward arrived “this day.” 

“* Both versions spell in this way the name of Ensign Edward Ward. 

“ Both versions have this parenthetical note. The name Venango is mis- 
takenly equated with Presque Isle. 

© Troquois of the Ohio Valley. 

"The parenthetical note is not in the Mémoire. It is correct: Tanahisson 
is a French form of Tanacharison. 

Three Indian chiefs join in sending this speech: the Half King or 
Tanacharison; Scruneyattha or Scaroyady, whose Algonquian name was 
Monacatoocha or Monacatootha, an Oneida chief; and Belt of Wampum or 
Tohashwughtonionty, a Seneca chief. The translation and note in Diaries, I, 
75, give the erroneous impression that Half King is used here as a title for 
Scaroyady, and that Belt of Wampum refers to the belt delivered with the 
speech. Thereupon it is concluded that “indeed, there is no warrant for in- 
cluding Scruneyattha’s speech at all.” For a similar instance of confusion 
about this trio, see note 66. 
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where you are, so that we may come and join you. We could wish 
indeed, if you can do it, that the troops of the two provinces might 
meet at the fork of the road.** If you do not come to our aid soon, 
it is all over with us, and I think that we shall never be able to 
meet together again. I say this with the greatest sorrow in my 
heart."* 

A string of wampum."* 

The Half King addressed this speech to me personally. 

I am ready, if you think it proper, to go with these two young 
men to meet the two Governors, for I no longer depend on those 
who have been gone so long without returning or sending any 
word. 

April 23. Council of war in which it is decided to advance towards 
the mouth of the River Rouge,” in order to be within reach of the 
enemy.°*® 


™ Both versions give this as “fort du chemin” (fort of the road), undoubt- 
edly by an error of the French translator. Similar errors may be proven by 
direct evidence in Washington’s reply to the Half King’s speech and in the 
letter from Washington to Dinwiddie, April 25, 1754. While the French 
translation of the reply to the Half King refers to the “fort du chemin,” 
Washington’s original as quoted in the letter in Sparks’ and Ford’s editions 
says, “fort of the roads.” (See notes 65 and 68.) The letter of April 25, in 
Writings, Ford ed., I, 53-54, begins, “Captain Trent’s ensign, Mr. Ward, has 
this day arrived from the Fork of the Monongahela. .. .” The translation of 
this letter which is interpolated in the Mémoire’s version of the journal, be- 
gins, “M. Wart, Enseigne de la Compagnie du Capitaine Trent, est arrivé 
aujourd’hui de fort Monongehelé . . .” (italics supplied). It is obvious that 
the French translator did not know the word “fork” and rendered it as “fort.” 
The fork of the road was probably the point near Washington’s Spring 
where Washington and his men met the Half King and his Indians before 
the attack on Jumonville; it is shown on an early land survey to Henry 
Bunt, 1776, “Situated on Laurel Hill in the new purchase” (State Land 
Office, Copied Surveys, C-88, 185 and 186) 

“Surely if there had been any tampering with the text for propaganda 
purposes, this speech would have been deleted. 

* The translation in Diaries says, “A belt of wampum,” but it is definitely 
“Une branche de porcelaine” in both the Extract and the Mémoire. 

® Here the Mémoire adds, “A string of wampum.” 

™ Redstone Creek. 

*® The entry in the Mémoire is much more lengthy: 

April 23. Council of war held at Wills-creck [Wills Creek], in 
order to take precautions with regard to the news brought by Mr. 
Wart. 

Upon examining into the news brought by Ensign Wart, and 
reading the summons made by Captain Contrecoeur, commanding 
the French troops, and examining into the speeches of the Half 
King and of other chiefs of the Six Nations, it appears that Mr. 
Wart was forced to surrender the said fort on the 17th of this 
month to the French, who numbered more than a thousand men and 
eighteen pieces of artillery, of which some were nine-pounders ; 
whereas the detachment of the Virginia regiment, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty men, commanded by Colonel Washington, had 
orders to reinforce Captain Trent’s company, and that thus the gar- 
rison of the said fort consisted only of thirty-three effective men. 
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I wrote to the Governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania.*® 

Here is my reply to the speeches of the Half King. 

To the Half King, and to the Chiefs and Warriors of the Six 
Nations,®° Cha8anons,** and Loups,®* our friends and brothers. 

I received your speech by Brother Bucks** who came to us 
with the two young men six days after they left you. With hearts 
burning with affection for you, we express our utmost thanks for 
your steadfast attachment for us, for your friendly speech, and for 
your wise advice. 

This young man will tell you of the place where he found a small 
part of our army advancing in your direction, clearing the roads 
for a large number of our warriors who are ready to follow us 
with our large artillery, our munitions, and our supplies. 


It was found impracticable to march toward the fort without suf- 
ficient forces; and being strongly invited by the speeches of the 
Indians, and especially by those of the Half King, the president pro- 
posed for discussion whether they should not advance as far as Red- 
stone Creck (In French, as far as the Creck de la Roche Rouge) 
upon the Monongehelé (In French, Mal-engeulé), about thirty- 
seven miles on this side of the fort, and fortify themselves there, 
while clearing the roads so that they could bring artillery and bag- 
gage, or to wait for further orders. 

The affirmative was decided by reason of the fact that the mouth 
of Red-stone is the first suitable place on the Monongehelé; that the 
storehouses for the Company’s provisions are ready there to receive 
our munitions and food; and that, when opportunities occur, the 
heavy artillery can be transported by water in case we should find 
it convenient to attack the fort; moreover, that would preserve our 
men from the sorry consequences of inaction and encourage our 
allies to remain on our side. 

Parenthetical notes in all quotations from the Mémoire are as in the orig- 
inal; only bracketed material is supplied editorially. 

© The corresponding passage in the Mémoire is: 

Thereupon I decided to send Mr. Wart to the Governor with one 
of the young Indians and an interpreter; I also thought it my duty 
to inform the Governors of Maryland and of Pennsylvania about 
this news. I sent the other Indian back to the Half King with the 
speeches enclosed in the following letter. 

This is followed in the Mémoire by abbreviated versions of Washington's 
letters to Dinwiddie and Horatio Sharpe, Governor of Maryland, dated April 
25, 1754, in Writings, Fitzpatrick, ed., I, 40-44. These versions are consid- 
erably different from the originals, but it does not seem that the difference 
is caused by an editor’s attempt to shade them and make them better evi- 
dence against the British. Some of the changes can be attributed to a 
garbled translation; some to the fact that Washington’s first drafts differed 
from the letters sent. 

© At this time the French themselves referred to the Iroquois Confederacy 
as the Five Nations; see the quotation from Duquesne’s letter to Contrecoeur, 
September 8, 1754, and note 13 above. 

“In the Mémoire, “Chawanons.” Shawnee Indians. 

= A French name for the Delaware Indians. Later in the journal, “Dela- 
8are” or Delaware is used. 

® Evidently an Indian name for Ensign Edward Ward, for it was he who 
brought the two young men. 
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I cannot delay letting you know what is in our hearts. That is 
why I am sending back this young man with this speech to inform 
you of it, after having sent the other young man to the Governor of 
Virginia to give him your speech and your belt, and to be an eye- 
witness of the preparations we are making to come promptly to 
the aid of those whose cause is as dear to us as our lives. We know 
the character of the perfidious French,* and our conduct will plainly 
show how much we take it to heart. 

I shall not be satisfied if I do not see you before all our forces 
are assembled at the fork of the road.*° That is why I urgently wish 
that you, Escruniat, and the Belt of Wampum, or one of you at 
least, would come to meet us on the way as soon as possible.® 

. I present these strings of wampum to you to avouch for my 
speech, so that you may remember how sincerely I am your brother 
and friend.** 

Signed, Washington or Conotaucarious.® 


May +4. We met Captain Trente’s factor who informed us that 
400 more French had certainly arrived at the fort and that the same 


*“Traitres Francois,’ 
sized, by solid capitals. 

® Again the French reads, “fort du chemin.” See notes 53 and 68. 

® The same three Indians who made the speech of April 18, 1754 (see 
note 52). Oddly enough, the translations in Diaries and Writings evade this 
point (which is just as apparent in the Mémoire), and say, “you and 
Scruneyattha, or one of you.” 

™ Here the version in the Mémoire adds, “to assist us in council.” 

® Both Sparks (Writings, II, 7-8) and Ford (Writings, I, 53-54) give a 
version of this speech as quoted in Washington’s letter to Dinwiddie of April 
25, 1754. This version is obviously not a translation from the Mémoire, even 
though Fitzpatrick (Writings, 1, 40) omits it from his copy of the letter, 
referring by a note to a version evidently translated from the Mémoire. The 
Sparks version follows: 

Sachems, Warriors of the Six United Nations, Shannoahs, and 
Delawares, our friends and brethren. I received your speech by the 
Buck’s brother, who came to us with the two young men five sleeps 
after leaving you. We return you thanks from hearts glowing with 
affection for your steadfast adherence to us, for your kind speech, 
and for your wise counsels and directions to the Buck’s brother. 

The young man will inform you where he met a small part of our 
army advancing towards you, clearing the road for a great number 
of our warriors, who are immediately to follow with our great 
guns, our ammunition, and our provisions. 

I could not delay to let you know our hearts, and have sent back 
one of the young men with this speech to acquaint you with them. 

I have sent the other, according to your desire, to the governor 
of Virginia, with the Buck’s brother, to deliver your speech and 
wampum, and to be an eyewitness of the preparations we are mak- 
ing to come in haste to support you, whose interest is as dear to us 
as our lives. We resent the usage of the treacherous French, and 
our conduct will henceforth plainly show how much we have it at 
heart. 

I cannot be easy without seeing you before our forces meet at the 


so underlined. In the Mémoire it is similarly empha- 
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number were expected in a short time. He also informed us that 
they were busy building two strong houses, one upon the Oyo, and 
the other upon the River Mal engueulée,”® both of them about three 
hundred rods from their junction; and that they are setting up a 
battery on an islet between them."* 

May 5. We were joined by another trader coming from Aliganie*™* 
who confirmed the same news, and who added that the French were 
building in the place where the Oyo Company had at first intended 
to build a fort, at the mouth of the small River Shuttiés.”* 

May 7. We met a trader who informed us that the French had 
come to the mouth of the River Rouge, and that they had taken 
possession of it with about four hundred men.” 

May 8. This report was contradicted by some other traders who 
came directly from there.” 

May 10. A trader arrived from the Wyendot country, having 
passed by the Mal engueulé forks’® where he had seen the Half 
King and the other chiefs of the Six Nations who had just received 
the speech I had sent them. The Half King showed the pleasure 
it had given him and, before the trader left, a detachment of 50 
men was sent to meet us. He informs me that the French are work- 
ing with all their might to build a fort on the point which I had 
indicated to the government. On the way this same merchant met 
M. La Force at Mr. Gist’s new plantation with three other French- 
men and two Indians who had come to reconnoiter the country of 


fork of the roads [!], and therefore I have the greatest desire that 
you and Escuniate, or one of you, should meet me on the road as 
soon as possible to assist us in council. 

To assure you of the good will we bear you, and to confirm the 
truth of what has been said, I herewith present to you a string of 
wampum, that you may thereby remember how much I am your 
brother and friend. 

In the Mémoire, “Conotocarius.” At this point the Mémoire has another 
day entry: 

April 28. Some artillery reaches us, which was taken up as far 
as the mouth of the Patterson River. 

This is followed by a parenthetical note: 

(From April 29 to May 11, the Journal contains only troop move- 
ments and other things of little interest.) 

* Monongahela. 

™ This entry does not appear in the Mémoire. 

® Allegheny. 

* This entry does not appear in the Mémoire. In his Diary of 1753 (Diaries, 
I, 44), Washington says that “the Place where the Ohio Company intended 
to erect a Fort” is “about two Miles from” the Forks, “on the South East 
Side of the River,” and that Shingiss (Shingas) lives there. This is Mc- 
Kees Rocks, at the mouth of Chartier’s Creek. 

™ This entry does not appear in the Mémoire. 

®TIn the original, “forts,” but the same reasoning applies as in the case 
of the “fort du chemin” (see note 53), and is supported by the mention of 
the Forks in a parallel passage in Washington’s letter to Dinwiddie, cited 
in note 76. 
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the River Rouge and the vicinity under the specious pretense of 
hunting deserters.”® 

May 11. I detached a party of 25 men commanded by Captain 
Sthefen™ and Ensign La Peronie. They had orders to go to Mr. 
Gist’s and to find out exactly where La Force and his party were; 
and in case they should be in the vicinity, not to pursue them.”® I 
also ordered them to examine the surrounding woods closely and 
to try to grab some Frenchman’ if they should. find one apart 
from the rest, and bring him in so that information could be gotten 
from him; and if they should meet the Half King, to send him to 
me with a small escort.®° 

May 15. I learned by letter, among other things, that Governor 
Charlay (Shirley )*' had sent six hundred men to harass the French 
in Canada. I hope that that will give them something to do, and will 
hinder them from sending so many forces to the River Oyo.** 

May 16. Met two traders who say they fled for fear of the 
French, whose parties were often seen toward Mr. Gist’s. These 


® This entry does not appear in the Mémoire, but Washington’s letter to 
Dinwiddie, May 9, 1754, has similar information and makes it evident that 
the trader was Robert Calender (Writings, Fitzpatrick, ed., I, 46 
We Daily receive Intelligence from Ohio by one or ‘other of the 
Traders, that are continually retreating to the Inhabitants with their 
Effects . . . ; and this day, by one Kalender, I received an acc’t, 
which he sets forth as certain, that there is 600 [Frenchmen] at the 
Falls of Ohio, from whence they int’d to move up to the lower 
Shawno Town, at the mouth of Sciodo Ck. to Erect other Fortresses. 
He likewise says, that the forces at the Forks are Erect’g their 
works with their whole Force, and as he was coming met at 
Mr. Gist’s new settlem’t Monsieur La Force with 4 Sold’ rs, who, 
under the specious pretence of hunting Deserters, were reconnoitring 
and discovering the Country. He also brings the agreeable news, 
that the Half King has receiv’d, and is much pleas’d with, the speech 
I sent them, and is now upon their March with 50 Men to meet us. 
™ Captain Adam Stephen. The Mémoire gives the name correctly as 
Stephen, even though the translation in Diaries makes it “Stevens.” 
In the Mémoire the last part of this sentence reads, “and in case they 
should be in the vicinity, to stop the pursuit and keep out of harm’s way.” 
™ Underlined in the original; in the Mémoire only one word, “pincer” 
(grab), is italicized. 
In place of the last clause, the Mémoire has several: 
. to secure exact information on whether it is possible to make a 
descent by water; and to look for some suitable place in the vicinity 
of the mouth of the River de Red-stone where a fort might be 
built; and to greet the Half King and send him to me with a small 
escort ; and likewise to get information as to the views of the French, 
their intentions, what they have done, and what they have in mind 
to do, and to gather everything which might give us knowledge. 
This is followed in the Mémoire by another day entry: 
May 12. We broke camp, and went on top of an elevation where 
we made a halt to dry off. We had been obliged to ford a rapids 
where our shortest men had water up to their armpits. 
“This parenthetical note is in the original. 
“In the Mémoire the equivalent of this entry is given as part of the entry 
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traders are of the opinion, like many others, that it is not possible 
to open a road for loaded wagons from here to the River de la 
Roche Rouge. 

May 17. This evening Mr. Wart arrives with the young Indian 
returning from Villamsbourg,** and delivers to me a letter in which 
the Governor is so good as to give his approval to my proceedings, 
and in which he shows his displeasure with Captain Trente, for 
whom he has ordered a trial for having left his men at Oyo with- 
out orders.** 

This evening also arrive two Indians from Oyo who come from 
the fort of the French.** They report that they were using all their 
forces to build their fort which, six days ago,*® was breasthigh, 
two fathoms thick, with the intermediate space filled with earth, 
stones, etc. 

All the trees which were around it have been cut and burned, 
and grain has been sown in their place. They number only 800 men 
by their count; the Indians think they number only 600. A larger 
number is expected in a few days. They think that this will amount 
to 1,600, by means of which, they say, they can defy the English.** 

May 19. I dispatched the young Indian, who had returned with 
Mr. Wart, to the Half King with the following speech. 


for May 12. Presumably the date, May 15, was omitted by error in the copy 
sent to Paris. It reads: 
An express reached us with letters which informed us that Colonel 
Fry, with a detachment of more than a hundred men, was at Win- 
chester, and that he was to set out in a few days to join us; and like- 
wise that Colonel Junis [Innis] was marching with three hundred 
and fifty men recruited in Carolina; that it was expected that Mary- 
land would raise two hundred men; that Pennsylvania had raised 
ten thousand pounds (equivalent to about fifty-two thousand five 
hundred livres) to pay the soldiers of the other colonies, this prov- 
ince furnishing no recruits at all; and that Governor Shirley had 
sent six hundred men to harass the French in Canada. I hope that 
that will give them something to do, and will lessen the spirited 
parties which they are sending to the River Oyo with so much zeal. 
“In the Mémoire, “Williamsbourg.” 
“ At this point the Mémoire adds: 
With these orders, the Governor also informed me that Captain Roi, 
with an independent company of a hundred men, besides officers, 
had arrived, and that we could expect them at once; and that the 
men of New York would join us within ten days. 
4 Captain Roi was doubtless Captain Mackay, and the name is so given in 
Diaries. 

“The Mémoire adds, “which they left five days ago.” 

” While the Extract has “Lequel étoit il y a Six jours a hauteur d’appuy,” 
the Mémoire has “qui est déja a hauteur d’appuy”—that is, “which is already 
breasthigh.” 

* At this point the Mémoire adds another day entry: 

May 18. The continuing high water prevented me from moving 
my men and baggage forward, which made me decide to get into 
a state of defense against any immediate attack of the enemy, and 
to go down myself to observe the river. 
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To the Half King, etc. 


My brothers, I am delighted to learn that you are on the march 
to come to assist me with your counsels. Courage, my brothers! 
March quickly toward your brother the English, for new forces 
are joining him which will protect you from your perfidious 
enemy*® the French. I must see you, my friends, to inform you of 
the agreeable speech which your brother the Governor is sending 
to you.®® He is very sorry for the ill usage you have-received. The 
high waters do not permit us to come to you promptly. That is why 
I have sent this young man to invite you to come and meet us. He 
can tell you many things which he has seen in Virginia, and how 
well he was treated by the most eminent men. They did not treat 
him as the French treat your men who go to the fort. They refuse 
them food, while he was given everything his heart desired.” 


® Underlined in the original. 

In the Mémoire this sentence reads, “I must send to you, my friends, to 
inform you of the agreeable speech which the Governor of Virginia sent 
to you.’ 

© The Mémoire adds to the speech, “To assure you of the truth of all this, I 
give you a string of wampum.” Next, the Mémoire has two additional day 
entries : 

May 20. I embarked in a canoe with Lieutenant West, three sol- 
diers, and an Indian and after going along for the distance of half a 
mile, we were obliged to come back on shore, where I met Peter 
Suver, a trader, who was inclined to discourage me in the search I 
was making for a passage by water. That made me change my in- 
tention of having canoes made. I had the men march, as the water 
was low enough so that they could cross. However, I continued to 
go down along the river, and finding that our canoes were too small 
for six men, we stopped and made a boat. With this and with our 
canoes we reached Turkey-Foot (in French, le pied de dinde) at 
the beginning of the night. Eight or ten miles from there we met 
with several slight obstructions of little consequence, unless the 
water should get still lower. We passed several places suitable 
for canoes. 

May 21. We passed some time in examining the place, which we 
found very suitable for the location of a fort, as it was at the junc- 
tion of three branches, and in most places there was a good gravel 
foundation upon which to establish it. The sketch, to be seen here, 
is as exact as I could make it without instruments. 

We went about two miles to observe the course of the river, 
which is narrow and with many eddies, full of rocks, and rapid. We 
crossed it, although the water was quite high. This makes me think 
there would be no difficulty in traveling it in canoes, which could 
only be with hard work, however. 

Besides this rapids, we found others, but as the water is less deep 
there, and the current more gentle, we easily crossed them, after we 
found little or no depth. The mountains lie on both sides of the 
river. We went down about ten miles, when a large rapids obliged 
us to stop and come ashore. 

This is followed by a parenthetical note-: 

(From May 22 to 24, the journal contains only a description of 
the country.) 


—————————————— eee 
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May 24. This morning the young Indian arrived whom I had 
sent to the Half King,®' from whom he brought me the following 
letter. 

To the first of His Majesty’s officers whom this may concern. 

Upon hearing report that the French army is going to meet 
Mr. George Washington, I exhort you, my brothers, to be on your 
guard against them, for they are resolved to strike the first English 
they meet. They have been on the march for two days; I cannot 
tell in what number.*? The Half King and the rest of the chiefs 
will join you in five days to hold a council. I do not say more, but 
give my compliments to my brothers the English. 

Signed, the Half King.** 

I got as much information as I could from these young Indians 
about all the circumstances, but they did not give me much en- 
lightenment. 


They say that there are often parties in the field, but they do not 
know of any large one coming in this direction. The French con- 
tinue to erect their fort. What is on the land side is very well en- 
closed, but the side toward the water is much neglected, at least 
it is undefended. They have only nine pieces of cannon, and some 
of them very small, and none of them are mounted. There are two 
on the point, and the others some distance from the fort on the 
land side. 


They report that there are many sick and that they could not 
find any Indian to guide their small parties in the direction of our 
camp.** 


"In the Mémoire this sentence begins, “This morning an Indian arrived 
accompanied by the young Indian whom I had sent to the Half King. . 
“In the Mémoire the punctuation is confusing, and makes it seem as if 
the Half King were doubtful how many would be present at the council. 
® The original of this letter, which was written for the Half King by John 
Davison, an interpreter, was copied in Washington’s letter to Dinwiddie, 
May 27, 1754 (Writings, Fitzpatrick, ed., I, 53-54): 
To the forist, his Majesties Commander Offiverses to hom this meay 
concern: 
On acc’t of a french armey to meat Miger Georg Wassiontton 
therfor my Brotheres I deesir you to be awar of them for deisin’d 
to strik ye forist English they see ten days since they marchd I 
I cannot tell what nomber the half King and the rest of the Chiefs 
will be with you in five dayes to consel, no more at present but 
give my serves to my Brothers the English. 
The Half King 
John Davison 
“The Mémoire adds, “as those Indians had refused them.” Here another 
paragraph is inserted in the Mémoire: 
The same day we arrived at the meadows at two o'clock, where 
we found a trader who told us he came that morning from Mr. 
Gist’s, where he had seen two Frenchmen the previous night; and 
that he knew there was a strong detachment on the march, which 
confirmed the news we had received from the Half King. Conse- 
quently, I stationed troops behind two entrenchments which were 
natural formations, and had our wagons put there, too. 
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May 25. I sent out a party on horseback®* along the roads to go 
scouting, and, in addition, several other small parties to recon- 
noiter the roads. I gave the horsemen orders to examine the coun- 
try well and to try to get news of the French, of their strength, 
of their movement, etc. 

In the evening all these parties returned without having dis- 
covered anything, although they went quite far in the direction 
from which it was said the party was coming. 

May 27. Mr. Gist arrived early in the morning with news that 
M. La Force with 50 men, whose tracks he had seen,®? had gone 
to his plantation the day before about noon, and that they would 
have killed a cow and broken everything in his house, if they had 
nat been prevented by two Indians,®* whom he had left to guard 
his house. Immediately I sent out 75 men under the command of 
Captain Hog with suitable instructions.*® 

The French had made much inquiry at Mr. Gist’s on the sub- 
ject of the Half King. I did not fail to let some young men know 
about this, who were in our camp, and this had the effect I wanted. 
I made them understand that the French wanted to kill the Half 
King. Immediately they offered to chase after the French with our 
men ; and if it was true that they had either insulted or killed him, 
one of them would go promptly to carry the news to the Mingo 
villages’ and arouse the warriors to strike. One of these young 
Indians was sent out toward Mr. Gist’s, and in case he did not 
meet the Half King, he was to send him a speech by a Delaware. 

About eight o’clock in the evening, I received an express from 
the Half King, who informed me that, as he was coming to join 
us, they had seen along the road the tracks of two men which went 
down into a gloomy hollow, and that he imagined that the whole 
party was hidden there. Instantly I sent out forty men; I ordered 
our munitions put in a secure place, for fear that this was a 
stratagem of the French to attack our camp. I left a guard there 
to defend it, and with the rest of my men began to march through 


“In the Mémoire, “parti a cheval” (party on horseback) becomes “parti 
a Chevert.” 
® Here the Mémoire has another day entry: 
May 26. William Jenkins arrived. He was an express from Colonel 

Fry with a letter from Colonel Fanfax [Fairfax], who informed 
me that the Governor himself, Colonel Corbin and Ludruelt [Lud- 
well] had arrived in Winchester, and wished to see the Half King 
there, whereupon I sent a speech to him. 

“Tn the Mémoire, “five miles from here” is inserted at this point. 

““ Underlined in the original. 

“In the Mémoire, the last sentence reads: 
Immediately I sent out sixty-five men under the command of Cap- 
tain Hog, Lieutenant Merer [Mercer], Ensign La Peronie, three 
sergeants, and three corporals, with instructions. 

‘© Underlined in the original. 


‘Tn the Mémoire, this is singular, “village.” 
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a heavy rain, with the night as black as pitch and by a path scarcely 
wide enough for a man. We were often astray for 15 or 20 minutes 
before we could find the path again, and often we would jostle 
each other without being able to see. We continued our march all 
night long, and*®? about sunrise we arrived at the camp of the 
Indians, where, after holding council with the Half King, we de- 
cided to strike jointly. 

Therefore, he sent out a couple of scouts to see where they were 
and how they were arranged, and also to reconnoiter the vicinity, 
after which we carried out our arrangements to surround them, 
and we began to march in Indian fashion, one after the other. We 
had advanced quite near them according to plan, when they dis- 
covered us. Then I gave my men orders to fire; my fire was sup- 
ported by Mr. Wage’s,’** and my men and his received the entire 
fire of the French during most of the action, which lasted only 
a quarter of an hour until the enemy were routed. 

We killed M. de Jumonville, commanding this party, with nine 
others; we wounded one and made 21 prisoners, among whom 
were M. La Force, M. Drouillon, and two cadets. The Indians 
scalped the dead, and took most of their arms. Afterward, we 
marched with the prisoners under guard to the camp of the In- 
dians, where again I held council with the Half King, etc.*°* There 
I informed him that the Governor wanted to see him, and was 
waiting for him at Wischester.*” He replied that that was impos- 
sible for the time being, as his men were in too grave danger from 
the French whom they had just attacked; that he must send 
messengers to all the allied nations to invite them to take up the 
hatchet. In fact, he sent the message, and sent with it a French 
scalp, to the Dela8ares’*® by one of their young men. This man 
wished to have a part of the presents which were intended for 
them, and that the rest should be kept for another occasion. He 
intended to go and find his family and several others, in order 
to bring them toward Mr. Gist’s, whither he asked me to send 
some horses and men to aid them in coming to our camp. After- 
ward, I proceeded with the prisoners. They informed me that they 
had been sent with a summons for me to retire, a specious pretense 
so that they could reconnoiter our camp and learn our forces and 
our situation. (See the summons and the orders.)!® It was so 
evident that they had come to reconnoiter us that I admired their 


Tn the Mémoire, the date, May 28, is inserted here. 

The Mémoire gives the name as “Wager.” In the translation in Diaries 
it is “Waggoner,” identified in a note as Captain Thomas Waggoner, who 
was wounded in the skirmish. 

*Tn the Mémoire, “etc.” becomes “et” (and). 

*% Tn the Mémoire, “Winchester.” 

In the Mémoire, “Delawares.” This variation continues through the 
rest of the journal. 

™ The Mémoire does not have this parenthetical note. 
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assurance in declaring to me that they had come as an embassy. 
Their instructions stated that they were to get information about 
the roads and rivers and about the country as far as Potomac.’ 
Instead of coming as an ambassador should, publicly and in an 
open manner, they came with the greatest secrecy and looked for 
the most hidden retreats, much more suitable for deserters than 
for an ambassador. They camped there, they remained hidden 
there for two whole days,'°® when they were no more than 5 miles 
from us. They sent out spies to reconnoiter our camp; the whole 
company retraced its steps for two miles; two messengers were 
sent, as mentioned in the instructions, to warn M. de Contrecoeur 
of the place where we were and of our arrangement, so that he 
could send out his detachment to enforce’? the summons as soon 
as it should be given. 

Besides, that was an escort worthy of a prince serving as am- 
bassador, instead of which it was only a mere French petty officer ; 
spies are not needed by an ambassador, whose dignity is always 
sacred. If they came with good intentions, why stay for two days 
five miles away from us without imparting the summons to me, or 
revealing anything relating to his embassy. That alone would be 
sufficient to give birth to the strongest suspicions, and we ought 
to do them this justice, that if they wanted to hide, they could not 
have chosen better than they did. 

The summons is so insolent, and looks so much like bragging, 
that if two men had come to bring it openly, it would have been 
an excessive indulgence to have suffered them to return. 

The Half King's opinion in this case is that they had evil de- 
signs, and that it was a mere pretext; that they had never pre- 
tended to come to us as anything but enemies, and that if we had 
been so foolish as to let them go, he would never help us to cap- 
ture other Frenchmen. 

They pretend that they called to us as soon as we were discov- 
ered. This is an absolute falsehood, for I was then at the head of 
the file going toward them, and I can affirm that, as soon as they 
saw us, they ran for their arms without calling, which I should 
have heard if they had done so. 

May 29. I dispatched Ensign la Tour™! to the Half King with 
about 25 men and almost as many horses, and as I expected that 
there would constantly be French parties which would follow the 
one which had been defeated, I sent an express to Colonel Frey'™” 
in order to get reinforcements. 


*8 Tn the Mémoire, “Potomack.” 

1®Tn the Mémoire, “for entire days.” 

"°Tn this Mémoire this becomes “execute.” 

™ In the Mémoire, “Latour.” The Diaries give the name as Towers, and 
identify him as Ensign James Towers, of the Virginia Regiment. 

"2 Spelled correctly, Fry, in the Mémoire. 
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After that, the French wanted to speak to me, and asked me on 
what footing I regarded them, whether as part of the retinue of an 
ambassador or as prisoners of war. I informed them that it was 
in the latter category, and I told them my reasons as stated above. 

May 30. I detached Mr. Wart?** to take the prisoners to Wisch- 
schester,’** with an escort of twenty men. 

Fearing that as soon as the news of this defeat should reach 
the French we might be attacked by considerable forces, I began 
to raise a fort with a little palisade. 

June 1. A trader arrived with the Half King. They say that, at 
the same time M. de Jumonville was sent here, another party had 
been detached toward the lower part of the river, in order to cap- 
ture and kill all the English they might find. 

We are finishing our fort. 

In the evening Mr. Tours'* arrives with the Half King, Queen 
Aliguipa,’*® and about 25 or 30 families, making nearly 80 to 100 
persons, including women and children. 

The old king, being invited to come into our tents, tells me that 
he had sent Monakatoocha™’ to the Village des Logs*'® with a belt 
of wampum and four French scalps which were to be sent to the 
6 Nations, to the Wyendots,’”® etc., in order to inform them that 
they had attacked the French, and to ask for their assistance to 
uphold this first blow. 

He also tells me that he had something to say in council, but 
that he would postpone it until the arrival of the Cha8anons**° 
whom we expected the next morning. 

June 2. Two or three families of Cha8anons and Loups arrived ; 
there were prayers in the fort. 

June 3. The Half King assembles the council, and informs me 
that some time ago he received a speech from la Grand’Chaudiere*™* 
in reply to the one he had sent to him. 

June 5. An Indian arrives from Oyo who had gone to the French 
fort a short time before; he confirms the news of the two traders 


U3Tn the Mémoire, “I detached Mr. Wart and Mr. Spindorph. .. .” The 
Diaries give the name as Spiltdorph, and identify him as probably the Swedish 
gentleman volunteer mentioned in the Mémoire’s version of the journal under 
the date of April 2 (see note 40). 

44 Tn the Mémoire, “Winchester.” 

43 In the Mémoire, “M. Touvers Enseigne.” The same as “la Tour” or 
“Latour,” identified as Ensign James Towers, in note 111. 

ue“ Alguipa” in the Mémoire. Queen Aliquippa. 

47 The same as Escruniat or Scaroyady; see note 52. 

us Logstown. 

ue “Wiendots” in the Mémoire. 

1” Spelled “Chavanons” in the Mémoire. This variation continues through 
the rest of the journal. 

21n the Mémoire, “la Grande-chaudiere.” Big Kettle was the Virginian 
name of Canajachrera, a Seneca chief, whom the Pennsylvanians called 


“Broken Kettle’ (Hanna, Wilderness Trail, I, 345). 
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taken by the French and sent to Canada. He says they have set up 
their palisade,!** and enclosed their fort with very big trees. 

There are eight Indian families toward this side of the river 
who are coming to join us. He met one of the Frenchmen who 
escaped from the engagement with M. de Jumonville, and who 
was without shoes or stockings and almost unable to walk; but he 
had let him go, not knowing that they had been attacked. 

June 6. Mr. Gist on his return informs me of the death of poor 
Colonel Fry, and that the French prisoners arrived safe and sound 
at Wchestre,'** with which the Governor had great satisfaction. 

I learn also that Mr. Montour‘ is coming with a commission to 
command 200 Indians.’*° 

-June 12. Nine French deserters arrive, giving us confirmation 
of what we had conjectured about the designs of M. de Jumon- 
ville’s party, and that more than a hundred soldiers are waiting 
only for a favorable opportunity to come and join us.'** They in- 


2 Plural in the Mémoire, “palisades.” 

*8 Tn the Mémoire, “Winchester.” 

™“Mantour” in the Mémotre. Captain Andrew Montour, a _half-breed, 
whom a note in the Mémoire calls “ce Canadien deserteur.” 

*% At this point the Mémoire has three additional paragraphs : 

Mr. Gist had encountered a French deserter who had assured him 
that they numbered only five hundred men when they took the fort 
from Mr. Wart, and that they were fewer at present, having sent 
fifteen men to Canada to inform the Governor of their success; that 
there were still about two hundred men who were waiting only for 
a favorable opportunity to come and join us. 

June 9. The final part of the Virginia Regiment arrived under 
the command of Colonel Must [Colonel George Muse]. We learned 
that the Independent Company from Carolina had arrived at Wils- 
creck [Will’s Creek]. 

June 10. I received [?reviewed] the regiment, and in the evening 
I had word that some Frenchmen were advancing toward us. There- 
upon I sent a party of Indians scouting toward Gist’s, to try to find 
them and learn their numbers. At the beginning of the night we 
had an alarm, but it was false. 

™Tn the Mémoire this sentence is expanded into several: 

June 12. Two of the scouts whom we had sent out yesterday, re- 
turned after having discovered a small party of Frenchmen; the 
others continued as far as Stuart’s. Upon this news, I thought it 
necessary to march with the greater part of the regiment, in order 
to find these ninety men of whom we had intelligence. Consequently, 
I gave Colonel Must [Muse] orders to take away all our baggage 
and munitions, to place them in the fort, and to establish a good 
guard there until my return; and I marched at the head of one 
hundred thirty men and about thirty Indians; but at the distance 
of half a mile I met the other Indians who told me there were only 
nine deserters, and I sent Mr. Mantour with some Indians to bring 
them in safely. I had them clothed, and they give us confirmation 
of what we had conjectured about the designs of M. de Jumonville’s 
party, and that more than a hundred soldiers are waiting only for 
a favorable opportunity to come and join us; that M. de Contre- 
coeur was expecting a reinforcement of four hundred men, and that 
these four hundred men were to have arrived some time before the 
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form me?*" also that the Dela8ares and the Cha8anons have taken 
up the hatchet against us. Thereupon resolved to invite these two 
nations to come in council at Mr. Gist’s; for this sent messengers 
and belts. 

June 13. I induce these deserters to write the following letter 
to their comrades who wish to desert. (It is not in the journal.)*** 

June 17. I dispatched an express to the Half King, for him to 
send a message to the Loups, which he has done as I expected 
him to do. 

June 18. Eight Mingots'*® arrive from Loiston,’*® and immedi- 
ately upon arriving tell me of a commission they have and that a 
council must be held. 

When we were assembled, they said, briefly, that they had often 
wished to see their brothers in the field in force, and they begged 
us not to think it amiss that, because they were among the French, 
they conformed to some of their customs ; that they were naturally 
inclined to serve the English ;'** and some other things in that 
vein, They said finally that they had brought a speech which they 
must make promptly. That, with some other things, made us sus- 
pect that they were ill-disposed toward us, and for that reason I 
postponed giving them a hearing until the arrival of the Half 
King. I also asked the Dela8ares to have patience until then, be- 
cause I was waiting only for their arrival to hold council, and 
because I expected that they would arrive during the day. 

After the eight Mingots had left their council, they sent me 
some strings of wampum to beg me to excuse them because they 
were in such a hurry to give their speech ; but that they saw it was 
right to wait for the arrival of the Half King. 

June 19.**? The Half King having arrived, I consented to give 
them a hearing. For this purpose a council was held in the camp, 
at which were present the Half King and several Iroquois, Loups, 
and Cha8anons, up to the number of 40. 

The spokesman of the Six Nations addressed this speech to the 
Governor of Virginia. 


attack upon La Force; that the fort was completed; that the gates 
and the front were covered by artillery; that on the water side there 
was a double palisade; that they have only eight pieces of small 
cannon; and that they know how many men we have. 
Tn the Mémoire, “us.” 
*8 Parenthetical note in the original. At this point the Mémoire has two 
additional day entries: 
June 15. I had the men work on the roads. 
June 16. We left for the River Rouge, and were impeded a great 
deal, as our wagons broke down several times. 
* Mingoes, or Iroquois. 
™ Logstown. 
13. Tn the Mémoire, “that they were naturally inclined to attack the French.” 
2 Here the Mémoire has no date, making it appear that the council was 
held on the 18th. 
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My brothers, we your brothers of the Six Nations have come at 
this time to meet you in order to inform you that we have heard 
it said that you threaten to destroy entirely all your brothers the 
Indians who would not come to join you on the road. It is for that 
reason that we who stay in our villages expect every day to be cut 
in pieces by you. We should like very much to know from you 
yourself the truth of this news, and that you might not regard it 
as an improper thing for us to come and inform you of it, since 
you know very well that bad news commonly makes much more 
impression on us than good news. So that by your response we 
may be fully instructed as to the truth, we present to you this 

Belt. 

We know that upon our return the French will ask us what is 
the number of our brothers whom we have just seen; so we beg 
you by this belt to tell it to us, as well as the number of men you 
expect and at what time, and when you plan to attack the French, 
so that we can warn our village, and also know what we have to 
say to the French. 

Reply. 

My brothers, we are very glad to see you and very sorry that 
you are troubled by reports which tell you that the English in- 
tend to injure any of you or your allies. This news we know must 
have been forged by the French who are always treacherous and 
affirming the greatest falsities when they think that it will be ad- 
vantageous to them. They have a beautiful speech and promise the 
most beautiful things, but all this is from the lips only, while in 
his heart there is only corruption and the poison of the serpent. 
You have been their children, and they have done everything for 
you, but scarcely have they believed themselves strong enough be- 
fore they resumed their natural haughtiness and drove you from 
your lands and declared that you have nothing on Oyo. The Eng- 
lish, your true brothers, are too generous to think that one might 
ever act in this way toward the Six Nations, their faithful allies. 
After you went to the Governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
they have at your repeated requests sent an army to maintain your 
rights, to restore you to possession of your lands and to guard 
your wives and children, to dispossess the French, to maintain 
your rights, to secure all this country to you. It is for this that 
the arms of the English are actually employed; it is for the safety 
of your wives and children that we are fighting. As this is the real 
reason for our conduct, we cannot reasonably doubt that the rest 
of your brothers*** will join with us to fight the common enemy. 
Those who do not join will be responsible for all the consequences. 
We desire only that your brothers follow the course which seems 
to them most proper. 


In the Mémoire, “the rest of your forces.” 
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It is the Six Nations who are principally interested in this war. 
It is for them that we fight, and I should be in despair if I did 
them the least harm. It is in order to assist you and protect you 
that we fight. Our arms are open to receive you, and our hands 
ready to feed your families during the course of the war. The 
Governor of Virginia has asked several times that they be sent to 
him, so that he could see them with his own eyes, and nourish 
and clothe them to their satisfaction, but as you cannot decide to 
send them to him, we are ready to share our provisions amicably 
with you, and we shall take measures and give orders so that 
enough may be brought to feed and clothe your wives and chil- 
dren. From this conduct it may be evidently concluded how much 
more the English love and esteem their faithful allies the Six 
Nations than the French do. As we have taken up the sword in 
your defense and in your cause, no longer hesitate, no longer 
postpone for a moment, but put all your wives and children under 
our protection. It is thus that they will find provisions in abund- 
ance. At the same time set your young men and your warriors to 
sharpening their hatchets in order to join and unite vigorously 
with us in our battles. My brothers, the present which I offer you 
is not as considerable as by inclination I should wish it, but I ex- 
pect in a short time a large quantity of merchandise which will be 
at my disposition to recompense those who will have manifested 
their bravery and their energy at this juncture. Furthermore, I 
shall recompense them in the most generous way. 

Take courage, my brothers, save your country, and secure it to 
your children. Let me know your hearts in this conjuncture so that 
I may give an account of your opinions to your great friend and 
brother the Governor of Virginia. 

To assure you of my sincerity and of my esteem I present to 
you this belt. 


June 20. Council continued. 


As soon as they realized that they had been suspected of favor- 
ing the interests of the French, the Dela8ares asked the reason 
why they had been sent for, and what they must tell them on their 
return. 

I answered them that it was to let them know that, upon their 
repeated entreaties, we had come in main force to assist them, 
that we proposed to restore them to possession of the lands which 
had been taken from them by the French. 

That as they had often asked our assistance in the capacity 
of our ancient and faithful allies, I invited them to come and put 
themselves under our protection with the women and children. 
Thereupon the spokesman spread out his blanket on the floor, and 
upon this blanket placed various belts and strings of wampum in 
the order he had received them from the French. 
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Here are repeated the speeches of M. de Contrecoeur.** 

After that the Dela8are speaker addressed the following speech 
to me. 

My brothers, the Governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania, we 
your brothers the Dela8ares remember perfectly well the Treaty 
of Loiston*® at which you and our uncles the Six Nations, in 
consideration of the bad situation we were placed in for lack of 
a man at our head to lead us, thereupon gave a king to us then 
and told us that he would transact all public business between you 
and us. You recommended to us that we should not listen to all the 
vain noises which might circulate, but to consider well and do 
what seemed right. We assure you that we have not believed all 
these reports, and we will never believe them, but that we wish 
to be guided by you, our brothers, and by our uncles the Six 
Nations, and to do on every occasion what will be right and what 
you advise us to do. In order to assure you of our willingness to 
fulfill our engagements with you, we present to you this belt. 

Next they made the following address to the Six Nations. 

Our brothers,*** thirteen days ago we received this belt from the 
council of Onontio."** We do not doubt that you knew of it. He**™ 
exhorted us to remember the old days when he covered us with 
a robe reaching down to our heels. Then he asked us to raise it 
up to our knees and tie it well, and go and find him at the source 
of Susquehanna, where he has prepared us a place to live; and that 
he has sent his speech to those of our nation who live in the direc- 
tion of Menisintés,’** inviting them to come to the place indicated 


The speeches are not given in either version. The Mémoire has an 
amusing footnote: 

Major Washington says nothing at all in his Journal as to what 
the speeches of the French were. He doubtless had good reasons for 
suppressing them. 

*8 At the Treaty of Logstown, June 11, 1752, the Half King Tanacharison 
made Shingas the sachem or “king” of the Delawares. 

™ Here the Mémoire has, more properly, “Our uncles.” 

™ Here the Mémoire has “council of Onondayo.” Onondayo may be an- 
other form of Onontio, the Iroquois name for the Governor of Canada which 
was derived from the name of an early governor, Montmagny. In this case, 
however, both forms may possibly be errors for Onondago or Onondaga. The 
great council of Onondaga was the governing body of the Six Nations, from 
which it appears more likely that such a message would have come. Wash- 
ington, in his reply (see page 30 and note 140), does not seem to interpret 
Onontio or Onondayo as referring to the Governor of Canada, but perhaps 
Washington misunderstood the name. 

#8 So far as the French is concerned, the “he” could be “it,” referring to 
the council. This and the subsequent pronouns referring to Onontio, “il,” 
“le,” “lui,” “son,” etc., have been translated “he,” “him,” “his,” although 
they could just as well be “it” or “its.” The translation in Diaries renders 
the pronouns as “they,” “them,” and “their,” which does avoid some awk- 
wardness in language. 

*8 That is, the Delawares living toward the Minisink country, the upper 
Delaware valley. 
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by him to live with us. He also sent us a speech to warn us that 
the English and the French were on the point of fighting on the 
River Oyo; and that he exhorted us to do nothing in this conjunc- 
ture but what might be reasonable, and what he will tell us himself. 
Finally, he recommended to us that we hold fast to the chain of 
friendship which has sustained so long between us and him and 
our brothers the English. 

A belt. 

Next the Dela8ares spoke to the Cha8anons as follows. 

Our grandsons, by this belt we take you in our arms and we 
withdraw you from where you are at the present time upon Oyo, 
and we bring you among us to live where we live, and where you 
and we will be able to live in peace and in repose. Thereupon the 
council adjourned for the next morning. 

June 21. We assembled very early in the morning, and first I 
spoke to the Dela8ares in the following manner. 

My brothers, by your open and generous conduct upon this 
occasion you have made yourselves dearer than ever to us. We 
thank you for not going to Venango at the first invitation of the 
French; and the childish way in which they treat you excites in 
us a just and lively resentment. He calls you his children, and he 
speaks to you as if you were really children, and as if you had 
no more good sense than children. My brothers, weigh and com- 
pare all their discourses, and you will find that everything amounts 
to telling you, I am going to open your eyes, to unstop your ears, 
and other like trifles such as one says to amuse children. You will 
also notice, my brothers, that if they give a speech or make a 
promise and confirm it with a belt, they think that that obli- 
gates them only for as much time as they think it is in their 
interest to hold to it. They have given an example of this, and 
I want to point it out to you, by the leap which they say they 
have made over the barrier which you had placed against them, 
which ought to give you the most righteous indignation, my 
brothers, and make you embrace the favorable opportunity which 
we offer to you, since we have come at your request to aid you, 
by which means you can make them jump back over much faster 
than they came. 

String of wampum. 

The French continually ask you not to listen to the bad reports 
which will be made to you about them who are your brothers. If 
they did not know very well in their hearts how much they de- 
served them from their unjust proceedings toward you, why should 
they suspect that they are accused? Why should they take every 
care to forewarn you, in order to prevent you from believing what 
you are told against them? As to what they say of us, our conduct 
in itself gives an answer to it. Examine the truth yourselves ; you 
know the road which leads to our home; you have lived among us; 
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you know how to speak our language. But to refute everything 
which might be said, and to assure you of our brotherly friend- 
ship, we again invite your old men, your women, and your chil- 
dren to take refuge under our protection and in our arms, in order 
to be abundantly nourished while your warriors and young men 
join with ours and espouse the common cause. 

A string. 

We thank you, our brothers, with all our hearts for having de- 
clared your resolution to fulfill the engagements which you under- 
took at the Treaty of Loiston, and we can only praise your gener- 
ous conduct ;"*® with regard to your grandsons, the Cha8anons, 
this conduct pleases us very much. 

_We are very much obliged to Onontio for recommending to you 
to hold very fast'*® to the chain of friendship which binds us. I 
dare say that if he had known how closely this war interests you, 
seeing that it for the love of you and upon your request that we 
have taken up arms, he would have ordered you to declare your- 
selves and to work unceasingly against the common enemy of the 
Six Nations. In order to assure you of my affection and to con- 
firm the truth of what I have told you, I present to you this belt. 

Two large strings. 

Afterward, the council broke up, and these treacherous demons 
who had been sent by the French to spy went away, not without 
some suitable stories prepared to amuse the French, and to tend to 
make our own designs succeed. 

As they had spoken to me of 1,600 Frenchmen and 700 Indians 
who were on the march to reinforce those at the fort, I persuaded 
the Half King to send out three of his men in order to learn the 
truth, although I believed that this news was only soldiers’ talk. 
These men"! were sent secretly before the council was finished, with 
orders to go to the fort, and to gather information painstakingly 
from all the Indians they would find there; and if there were any 
news worth the trouble, one of them would return, and the others 
would continue their journey as far as Venango and around the 
lake, in order to learn everything exactly. 

I also persuaded King Schingués'*? to keep scouts in the field 
along the river to give us news in case any Frenchmen came. I 


In the Mémoire there is no punctuation mark at this point, making a 
slight difference in the meaning. 

“In the Mémoire this sentence begins, “We are very much obliged for 
the counsel which Onondayo has given you, recommending that you hold 
very fast. .” Here again, a literal reading of the text in both versions has 
Washington thanking Onontio or Onondayo, the Governor of Canada, for 
advising the Delawares to remain neutral; but it is conceivable that Onontio 
and Onondayo are the translator’s or copyist’s errors for Onondaga. See 
notes 137, 137°, and 145. 

“Tn the Extract, “Ces Gens,” but in the Mémoire, “ces Sauvages” (these 
Indians). 
2 Shingas. 
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gave him a letter which he was to send me by his messengers, in 
order to prevent any one from imposing on me to alarm us. 

Although we had not persuaded King Schingués and the other 

. 48 Dela8ares to retire to our . . .1** with their families, because 
of the fear they had of the farfetched counsel and . . . Onontio,*** 
they, however, [gave]'*® us strong assurances that they would 
assist us, and pointed out to us how I must act in order to achieve 
this. This was to prepare a great war belt to invite the warriors 
who wanted to receive it, to act independently of their King and 
of the council; Chingués*’ promised to take privately the most 
crafty measures to make the affair succeed, although he did not 
dare to appear openly in the matter. 

The day the council finished, I persuaded Kaquehuston,™* a 
trusty Dela8are, to carry to the fort the letter which the French 
deserters had written to their comrades, and I gave**® instructions 
about how he should carry on his observations in several matters 
of which I spoke to him; for I am strongly of the opinion that the 
fort can be surprised, because the French are camping outside and 
their guard cannot be kept very exactly because of the work they 
are doing. 

I also persuaded George, another trusty Dela8are, to visit the 
fort a little after Kaquehuston, and gave him suitable instructions, 
recommending particularly that he hasten his return so that we 
might have fresh news. 

Immediately after the council, in spite of everything Mr. Mon- 
tour'®® could do to dissuade them, the Dela8ares, like the Half 
King and all the other Indians, returned to the Great Meadows ; 
but although we no longer had them, I did not leave off still hav- 
ing our own men constantly out scouting to forestall any surprise. 

As it was said to me that if I sent a string of wampum and a 
speech, that might bring the Half King and his young men back to 
us, I sent the following speech, by Mr. Croghon.** 

It is already a short time since you and we were assembled. We 
have been sent here by your brother the Governor of Virginia at 


48 An illegible word here. In the Mémoire, it is “elders” (anciens). 

™ An illegible word here. In the Mémoire, it is “camp.” 

Tn the Mémoire this clause reads, “because of the fear they had of the 
council of Onondayo. .. .” Again, Onontio or Onondayo apparently refer to 
the Governor of Canada, but may conceivably be errors for Onondaga, the 
council place of the Six Nations (see notes 137 and 140). The French of the 
Extract is somewhat ambiguous and a word is missing because of illegibility : 
“par La cra[inte] qu’ils avoient du Conseil tenu et . . . Onontio.” “Conseil 
tenu” could mean “council decree” or “council held.” 

46 Only the “d” in “donnerent” is legible in the Extract. 

“™In the Mémoire, “King Schingués.” 

48 Probably Kikyuskung. 

“ The Extract has “je luy donnay,” and the Mémoire, “je lui ai donné,” 
different tenses, making no change in the translation. 

™ In the Mémoire, “Mantour.” 

*1Tn the Mémoire, “Groghon.” George Croghan. 
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your own request, repeated several times, in order to aid you and 
fight in your cause. That is why, my brothers, I must request of 
you that you and your young men come to join us and camp 
with us, so as to be ready to receive our brother Monacotoocha 
whom I expect daily. 

So that this request may have the desired effect and make the 
proper impression on your minds, | present to you this string of 
wampum. 

As these Indians, spies of the French, were very curious and 
asked many questions in order to learn what way we intended to 
go to the fort, and when we expected to arrive there, I stopped 
the work on the road and did not push it any farther. I told them 
finally that we intended to continue through the woods, cutting 
down the trees, etc., and that we were waiting here for the re- 
inforcement which was coming, with our artillery and our wagons 
to accompany us there. But as soon as these men had gone, I began 
work marking out and making a road toward the Roche Rouge. 

June 24.*°? In the evening there arrive from the Great Meadows 
three men, among whom is the son of Queen Aliguipa.’®* He 
brings me a letter from Mr. Croghon*** who informs me of the 
trouble he has in finding any Indian willing to come; that in truth 

°° was disposed and was preparing to join us, but a blow 
which he had received had prevented him from doing so. I thought 
it would be wise to send Captain Montour*** to Fort Nece ssity to 
see if it would not be possible to persuade the Indians to come to us. 

June 26. An Indian arrives bringing us news that Monoca- 
toocha™®™? has burned his village (Loyston), and begun to travel 
by water to the Roche Rouge with his people, and may be expected 
there in two days. This Indian passed near the fort and is sure 
that the French have received no reinforcements except a small 
number of Indians who have killed, he says, two or three Dela8ares. 
[ did not fail to relate this news with the most appropriate colors 
to the Indians and particularly to the Dela8ares who are here. 

June 27. Detached Captain Louis, Lieutenant Vagghener,*** 
and an ensign,**® two sergeants, two corporals, a drummer, and 
60 men to complete building the road*® as far as the mouth of the 
River de la Roche Rouge on the Monanghehelé.'* 


“Tn the Mémoire, “June 25.” 

*8 Queen Aliquippa. 

“4 The same in both versions. 

“ Here there is a blank in the Extract. In the Mémoire the name is sup- 
plied, “the Half King.” 

*®Tn the Mémoire, “Mantour.” 

™ Tn the Mémoire, “Monacatoocha.” 

“8Tn the Mémoire, “Wagghener.” Captain Thomas Waggoner. 

4° Tn the Mémoire, “Ensign Mercer.” 

1 Tn the Mémoire, “to try to finish the road.” 

11 Tn the Mémoire, “Monongehelé.” At this point both versions break off 
abruptly. 








OILY DAYS AT CHERRY GROVE* 


By Ernest C. MILLER 


6 OLONEL” E. L. DRAKE, whose military title was purely 

the brain-child of a clever financier,’ struck oil near Titus- 
ville, Pa., on either August 27 or 28, 1859.2 Two days later the 
news was conveyed over the hills to the village of Tidioute, a 
lumber town hugging the banks of the Allegheny River, in Warren 
County. Within a short time, drilling about Tidioute was common, 
and land having oil springs or signs of petroleum seepages thereon 
was the favored spot for trial wells.® 


The most famous early well in Warren County was drilled 
across the river from Tidioute on the William S. Cohell farm by 
the Rev. C. L. Hequembourg, a Presbyterian minister, who was 
aided by several partners. Finished August 13, 1860, a common 
pitcher pump was connected to it and efforts made to pump the 
crude to the surface; after fifteen minutes of pumping, the well 
started to flow oil and yielded 300 barrels daily. This well, com- 
monly known as “the Hequembourg well,” was the first flowing 
well in the world and today is appropriately marked by a boulder 
and plaque.* 

Undaunted by lack of capital and often by the lack of proper 
tools, many prospectors had dazzling luck. At Tidioute paying 
pools were opened, and across the river the Economite lands 
yielded excellent wells; in addition, Enterprise, Dennis Run, Tri- 
umph, and the Fagundus field, were all the sites of good develop- 


*A paper presented at the annual meeting of the Association, at State 
College, November 2-3, 1951. 

*Henry H. Townshed, New Haven and the First Oil Well (New 
Haven, Conn., 1934), 15. 

*Paul H. Giddens, The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York, 
1938), 59. 

*Nancy C. Morrow, “Warren County Prompt to Start in Drilling 
Game,” Titusville (Pa.) Herald, August 22, 1934, 26. 

‘Ernest C. Miller, “The Fountain and Hequembourg Flowing Oil 
Wells,” Pennsylvania History (July, 1945), XII, 194-199. 
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ments within Warren County.® Productive wells were even drilled 
on islands in the Allegheny River and barges were anchored off 
shore with drilling conducted from them.*® 

Chronological reports make brief mention of a trial well being 
put down at Glade, near Warren, as early as April, 1860, and 
within another month, a second well had been sunk 45 feet along 
Conewango Creek, but neither was ever finished.’ - 

Ten years later, in the fall of 1870, an oil strike was reported 
along Jackson Run, three miles north of Warren, but the 420 
foot well was good for only three barrels daily and even that 
quickly disappeared after the well was “shot” with a torpedo in an 
attempt to increase production.® 

To the county seat at Warren, petroleum came slowly. During 
1864, a trial well was drilled near the confluence of Conewango 
Creek and the Allegheny River, but the drillers must have been 
pessimists, for they abandoned the well before it was ever finished 
though it had fair “sand showings” indicative of possible pro- 
duction.°® 

David Beaty, an early driller who had made a fortune along Oil 
Creek in the early 1860’s, moved to a farm outside of Tidioute, to, 
as he expressed it, “get away from the oil.” When the Fagundus 
field was discovered, his farm was inundated with oily riches and 
he made still another fortune. He next moved to Warren where 
he built an impressive mansion, and having previously enjoyed 
natural gas as a fuel, and now finding himself without it, the story 
goes that he decided to drill a well close by his home to strike gas. 
Instead of gas, oil spurted up and the Warren field was dis- 
covered !?° Petroleum seemed to have a special affinity for Mr. 


“The Derrick’s Handbook of Petroleum (Oil City, Pa, 1898), I, 
gives the following dates for the opening of these oil fields: 


Field Opened Reference Page 
Tidioute July 1860 18 
Economite Wells Dec. 1860 19 
Enterprise July 1865 49 
Dennis Run 1867 83 
Triumph med 1867 pe 
Fagundus July 1870 


*Warren (Pa.) Ledger, October 31 and December 5, 1860; » @ Warren 
(Pa.) Mail, September 15, 1860. 
™Warren (Pa.) Mail, April 21 and May 19, 1860. 
* Jamestown (N. Y.) Daily Journal, September 3 and 8, 1870. 
® John J. McLaurin, Sketches in Crude Oil (Harrisburg, Pa., 1896), 188. 
* Herbert Asbury, The Golden Flood (New York, 1942), 265. 
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Beaty, for wherever he drilled, he found it. His well, Warren’s 
first producer, started a furor of drilling around the town with 
John Bell, James Roy, and Charles Verback among the leaders. 
This was in 1875 and was only preparation for what was to come." 

Henry Landsrath was an experienced oil man who called Oil 
City, Pa., his home but lived where he drilled. In the middle 1870's, 
he gathered his maps and charts about him and projected lines 
between known oil fields; he extrapolated those lines to certain 
geologic formations and by comparing characteristics of sands 
obtained from wells actually drilled, deduced that somewhere in 
the region between Kane and Warren, rich oil-bearing territory 
should be found. 

At Balltown, Kane, and Sheffield, trial wells proved dry for 
this man of theories. Next, he collected data from Tidioute and 
Clarendon wells and decided to drill in Cherry Grove Township, 
Warren County.’ On map tract 668, six miles west of Sheffield 
and the same distance southwest of Clarendon, he drilled a well 
over 2,000 feet deep and once more got only a “duster.” Discour- 
aged, but still certain his views were correct, Landsrath found him- 
self in such financial straits that he was unable to drill another 
well, for impaired credit simply did not allow another risk with 
possible failure. 

Landsrath sold his Cherry Grove leases to William T. Fal- 
coner of Warren, who induced a jeweler, Frederick Morck, to 
join him in the venture. When George Dimick happened to enter 
Morck’s jewelry store and asked where he could find some land to 
drill on, Morck and Falconer hastily subleased their land to Dimick, 
who, with Captain Peter Grace, operated under the name of the 


" Warren (Pa.) Mail, May 25 and 27, 1875. 

“Writing of Cherry Grove in The Petroleum Age (August, 1884), III, 
793, Professor Carll of the Pennsylvania Geological Survey says: “Cherry 
Grove is the only township in the county whose boundaries form a complete 
parallelogram, and whose sub-divisions are uniform throughout. The original 
warrants composing it contained nominally 1,000 acres; that is 1,000 acres 
and five per cent allowance for roads, making really 1,050 acres. They were 
laid out 525 rods long north and south, and 320 rods east and west. Having 
been sub-divided into six lots, the theoretical dimensions of the present tracts 
are 175 rods north and south and 160 rods east and west; equal to 175 acres. 
But the original measurements upon the ground were not accurately made, 
and there is a surplusage of from five to ten acres in nearly all the lots. As 
the maps are now plotted there are 12 lots in an east and west range and 
14 lots in a north and south range, but those adjoining the Forest County 
lines are not full lots.” 
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Jamestown Oil Company. Dimick was an experienced operator, 
and gained his knowledge as confidential clerk to the famous Henry 
R. Rouse; after Rouse perished in the first oil fire in the region, 
Dimick entered the Civil War and after being discharged from 
service, he resumed “oil hunting” as his business with brilliant 
success.4® When Dimick encountered Henry Landsrath, he asked 
him where he would have drilled his next well had he continued. 
Landsrath truthfully replied, “On the northwest corner of 646.” 
With that clue as a guide, the new combination commenced a well 
that was to amaze all oildom.** 

Oil and the oil market had been in the doldrums but, as the 
year 1882 opened, hopes for a successful year were high among 
the oil fraternity. The Allegany field in New York State had been 
defined, Bradford production was falling off rapidly, and higher 
crude prices seemed almost certain.1* Even on January 11, when 
word was broadcast about a new well at Cherry Grove on tract 
646, miles from other productive territory, hopes for an improved 
year were not dimmed."® Only the previous month an important 
oil magazine had expounded in these terms: 


As yet, there has been nothing discovered in Warren 
County, outside of the Tidioute section, calculated to 
cause apprehension of the discovery of immense and dan- 
gerous deposits of oil.’* 


Early in March it was discovered that the new well was care- 
fully guarded and scouts soon found the derrick tightly boarded, 


*% J. T. Henry, The Early and Later History of Petroleum (Philadelphia, 

1873), 565-572. 

4“An Oil Romance, the Mystery of Cherry Grove,” Oil City (Pa.) Der- 
rick, May 25, 1882. The ownership of Cherry Grove leases, and especially 
tract 646, make fascinating reading. After William Falconer had persuaded 
Fred Morck to become his partner, they found their leases had but a short 
time to run. When George Dimick came along looking for land, they were 
pleased to lease him their holdings; and, while Dimick and Peter Grace 
(composing the Jamestown Oil Company) were sinking their well on 646, 
the lease expired when they were down 900 feet. Larsen, owner of the land, 
ordered them to halt. They finally extended the lease with Larsen by paying 
$200. At the same time they obtained an option from Larsen on the oil rights 
on 100 acres; if their well was a five barrel producer the price was to be $50 
an acre, $65 an acre if a 10 barrel well, and $80 if the well was good for 
20 barrels or more. Of course they were glad to purchase the 100 acres 
after the well came in. Larsen collected over $15,000 for land in two months. 

*% Derrick’s Handbook of Petroleum (Oil City, Pa., 1898), I, 343 

** Tbid., 344. 

"The Petroleum Age (December, 1881), I, 24. 
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the work halted, and armed guards posted to keep the curious 
away. The drillers had signed a secret agreement with George 
Dimick to reveal nothing about the progress or possibilities of the 
well and they fulfilled the requirements of this unusual document 
to the letter.’ 


The trade reasoned from past experience that the well was 
probably good but the owners were withholding the news, pur- 
posely stalling for time while they purchased and leased additional 
land in the vicinity. Late March saw this stalling rumor crystallize 
into truth as Horton, Crary & Company, tanners at Sheffield, and 
owners of large blocks of Cherry Grove land, sold over 1,000 acres 
for one-eighth royalty plus cash payments of over $150,000 as 
bonus.*® F, H. Rockwell & Company also sold land near the well 
and these transactions added to the intense and sudden demand for 
property. 

According to the well owners, “the 646 mystery,” for such the 
well had been named, struck sand and made a good show on March 
11, then was plugged up tight until March 29 when the plug was 
drilled out and the oil flowed stronger than before. Sufficient tank- 
age was not available to handle such a flow of oil and as the well 
was being carefully watched, the plug was again inserted. The 
owners thought the impression was becoming general that the well 
was a gusher and decided to do something to counteract that 
opinion.”° 


Captain Peter Grace explained what they did in these words: 


At the time it was impossible for me to move without 
being watched. I was shadowed by scouts wherever I 
went. So one night I went to Warren, Pa., and told one 
of the Roberts Torpedo Company’s men that I wanted to 
see him later in a certain room at the hotel. He agreed 
to meet me there. When I went away I was shadowed to 
the hotel, and the men who were following me went into 


* The original agreement was owned by Dimick’s sons, George H. Dimick, 
Jr., and Thomas E. Dimick. It is dated March 7, 1882, and was signed at the 
well by J. B. Barr, S. F. Karnes, R. G. Thompson, and F. W. Chase before 
Justice of the Peace BD. H. Brennan. The agreement was presented to the 
Petroleum Collection of the Warren Public Library in January, 1952 

* James C. Tennant, The Oil Scouts (Oil City, Pa., 1915), 16. 

*® Charles A. Whiteshot, The Oil Well Driller (Mannington, W. Va., 
1905), 70-71. 
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the room next to the one I had designated. The torpedo 
men came at the hour named, and I told them I was go- 
ing to shoot 646. I especially charged them to make their 
arrangements for doing the work with the utmost secrecy. 
It was arranged that they should come down the follow- 
ing night. All this conversation was overheard by spies in 
the next room. 


The next night, when the men started for Cherry Grove 
with the torpedoes, it seemed as though everybody in the 
region knew that the well was going to be shot. Hun- 
dreds in wagons and on horseback followed the wagon 
down to the woods. The empty shell and the glycerin cans 
were taken into the derrick. Our lanterns showed these 
movements to the hundreds who were watching at a dis- 
tance. The contents of the cans was poured into the shells 
—but the cans had contained nothing but water. Then, 
with the torpedo reel, the shells charged with water were 
carefully lowered down into the plugged well. While we 
stood around the hole an iron was rattled in the casing 
head to imitate the sound of a falling slug, and then one 
of the men in the derrick struck the anvil a powerful 
blow that faintly jarred the ground. It happened that just 
then the well made a little flow. 


The news spread in the crowd that “646” had been shot 
and had failed to respond except with a very feeble flow. 
The motions of shooting the well had been gone through 
with so faithfully that one of the men who had been on 
guard outside declared when he came into the derrick 
that the smell of glycerin made him sick, but there hadn’t 
been an ounce of glycerin in the woods. Before morning 
the news was all over the oil region that the Cherry Grove 
wildcat had been shot and had proved to be little better 
than a dry hole.** 


The public had been fooled but only temporarily. All further 
doubtful waiting terminated abruptly May 17 when the plugs were 
removed and the drill bit deeper; the following day the estimated 
flow was from 300 to 500 barrels and this climbed until on May 
23 the gusher yielded over 1,000 barrels. By June 13 the produc- 
tion was over 2,000 barrels daily.?? 


™ Tbid., 71. 
= John F. Carll, Geological Report on Warren County and the Neighbor- 


ing Oil Regions, Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1883), 366-367. 
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Regional newspapers shouted the news of the strike in loud and 
anguished tones. The Oil City Derrick told its readers that “It’s a 
Gusher, and Don’t Forget It,” while the Buffalo Express pro- 
claimed it as “The Largest Well on Earth.”** The same issue of 
the Oil City paper also explained how a panic seized the oil mar- 
ket with prices for crude reaching the lowest figures in months as 
despondency struck the trade in all quarters. 


The respect and fear which the entire oil trade had for the “646” 
well was illustrated best by the presence of “the oil scouts.” As 
news of this latest of strikes reached the larger operators and com- 
panies, they eagerly desired accurate information for their own 
protection and possible gain, and to get this intelligence, many of 
them hired professional investigators or spies, and rushed them 
to Cherry Grove. There were suddenly quite a group of these 
watch-dogs about the locality and they banded together informally 
to facilitate their work. The phrase “oil scouts” was first used at 
Cherry Grove and it stuck to the men as long as they did such 
work. The best known scouts were Jim Tennant, Joe Cappeau, 
Si Hughes, Pat Boyle, and J. C. McMullin, though there were 
many others besides these.** 


Only one of the petroleum detectives was able to solve the mys- 
tery of whether or not closely guarded “646” was a poor or good 
well. S. B. Hughes contrived in some manner unknown to this 
very day to escape the nine men who guarded the well under the 
direction of Tom King; he entered the derrick and discovered the 
well was amazingly rich. Wasting no time, he communicated the 
news to his principal, the Anchor Oil Company, and the firm was 
enabled to purchase valuable lands close to the gusher. Nor did 
the company forget Hughes’ classic work, for he was rewarded 
with a check for $10,000.75 


Whenever any individual or group make an astounding dis- 
covery, be it of gold, cinnabar, crude oil, or anything else, there 
always seems to be a friend to whom the good word is given far 
in advance of releasing the information to the general public. This 
permits such a friend to “get in on the ground floor,” giving him 


3 “Six-Forty-Six,” Oil City (Pa.) Derrick, May 19, 1882; also “An Oil 
Jumbo,” Buffalo (N. Y.) Express, May 22, 1882. 

™ Tennant, loc. cit., 16. 

* Tbid., 16-19. 
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additional advantages to grow rich by allowing him to do business 
before the public gets an inkling of the true circumstances. 

When “646” was nearly finished, such a man was Michael Mur- 
phy of Philadelphia; after receiving the news, this Irish oil ex- 
porter bought lot 619, northeast of the well, paying $100 per 
acre and one-eighth of the crude as usufruct.”° 

Murphy rushed his well down only to meet disaster. While he 
was in Washington on business on May 9, the rig caught fire and 
burned, but under Murphy’s direction it was rebuilt in a frenzy 
and on June 2 his No. 1 well started to throw 1,600 barrels of oil 
a.day into the clear air of Cherry Grove.*? Just a month later, his 
No. 2 well began at the rate of 3,600 barrels daily and this was 
one of the best wells in the field. 

Indicative of the excitement caused was the sale of unseated 
Warren County lands by County Treasurer Knapp less than ten 
days after Murphy’s first well roared in so successfully. The 
newspaper reported: 


Bidding was lively and prices varied, the highest being 
$80,000 for lot 665 in Cherry Grove, next door to a dry 
hole.*® 


Oil men, always optimists, paid fabulous prices for drillable acre- 
age close to productive territory. 

The “646” well, along with Murphy’s gusher, found in a region 
long believed non-productive, brought the oil pack rushing into the 
new field like hungry wolves. They came after land and leases and 
oil; they brought with them teams, drilling equipment, and all the 
paraphernalia common to oil booms. The incoming horde knew but 
did not care that “646” had wrecked the oil market and had caused 
crude to finally reach its lowest point in twenty years. They rea- 
soned only that wealth was at hand and it was the duty of all to 
corner as much of it as possible. 

To enter this surprise region, two plank roads were used and 
long wagon lines were common. Some days 500 teams traveled the 
roads. Horton’s plank reached the field from Sheffield by way of 


* “The King of the Mystery Men, Michael Murphy,” The Petroleum Age 
(July, 1885), IV, 1027-1031. 
* Loc. ew. 


*% Warren (Pa.) Mail, June 13, 1882. 
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Vandergrift while Rockwell’s road started at North Clarendon and 
followed Farnsworth Creek. For single teams the toll was 20 
cents, for double teams 30 cents, and for heavier loads of boilers 
and casing, $2 was charged.*® 

Warren experienced a business boom, too; something it was not 
used to having. Oil supply houses were quickly cleaned out while 
grocery and clothing stores did a thriving business and were 
pressed to keep any kind of a stock available. Morck’s jewelry store 
was termed the “646 store” because the owner was one of the 
original Cherry Grove lease holders.*° A telegraphic flood came 
to the Western Union office and many days over 2,500 messages 
were filed and nine extra operators were employed to handle the 
dush.** 

More and more wells went down, influenced partly by the 
printed comment that: 


. Operations in the Cherry Grove district are com- 
paratively cheap. No drive pipe is used and not over 300 
feet of casing is required, while the cost of tubing and 
glycerin has not yet entered into the estimates.** 


It was also noted that it had required twenty-two years to find 
thirty wells yielding over 1,000 barrels each day in the Pennsyl- 
vania region, and Warren alone had come up with a majority of 
these within three months. This fact alone served to demonstrate 
that men who did not risk all by drilling were fools! 

So many oil-seekers jammed about the “646” and in the sur- 
rounding forests that crowded quarters were the rule, not the ex- 
ception. At first tents served nobly, and later Farnsworth’s barn 
was packed with exhausted men, eager to have body space and an 
old blanket at 50 cents nightly. As the population increased, rough 
board shanties made their appearance and a town was born on the 
southeastern corner of tract 646; it was called Garfield in memory 
of President James A. Garfield. Farnsworth was a little to the 
south as was Vandergrift, and Tough City and Granny City were 


*The Petroleum Age (August, 1882), I, 296. The writer interviewed 
William H. Berry, Warren, Pa., on May 4, 1942. He recalled that when his 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. William Mahler, operated Rockwell’s toll gate 
at North Clarendon, tolls were 45 cents one way, 60 cents for a round 
trip, and no extra charges for heavy loads. 

® Warren (Pa.) Mail, June 13, 1882. 

*“Telegraphing,” Warren (Pa.) Mail, June 6, 1882. 

“Petroleum Points,’ Warren (Pa.) Mail, June 27, 1882. 
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slightly to the north. Of them all, Garfield was the largest with a 
population in excess of 6,000 at the zenith of the excitement, and 
it was a well-behaved town frequented by the largest producers. 
Farnsworth had the doubtful reputation of being the favorite 
spot for toughs and disreputables as they gradually entered the 
area.** 

Among the names that have traveled down the years as having 
been characters not to reckon with lightly are those of Big Alex, 
Charley Ross, and California Red. At a little later date, the great 
and mighty Al Stanbrook roamed the Cherry Grove area as well 
as the Mayburg and Sheffield fields.** 

But the most famous name in the field was that of Gib Morgan, 
a slight figure of a man, a driller and general oil field laborer who 
was known wherever wells were drilled for his “tall tales” and his 
inimitable manner of telling them. In more recent years, his fame 
has grown and an oil novel has been written using him as the 
chief figure.*® In addition, he has aptly been called “the minstrel 
of the oil fields,” and the quality of his stories and the legends that 
have grown up about Morgan himself well qualify him for the 
title.** 

If Cherry Grove avoided having murder blazed on its escutch- 
eon, it did not escape crime. One calm Sunday seven robberies took 
place and this did not unduly excite the milling populace. Oil and 
equipment were often stolen, and bribery was the accepted method 
to gain advance information on any subject.*" 


*“Farnsworth and Garfield,” Warren (Pa.) Mail, June 20, 1882. Two 
maps of the Cherry Grove field should be consulted for accurate locations. 
These are E. C. Grude, New Map of the Warren Oil Field (June, 1882), 
and J. Opperman, Map of the Middle Oil Field (1883). 

* Statement made to the author by C. V. Card, Warren, Pa., April 8, 1941. 
ae novel was 646 and the Troubleman (Chicago, 1916), by Charles 

iver. 

* The article that brought Morgan to the attention of the public was Harry 
Botsford, “Oil Field Minstrel,’ Saturday Evening Post, October 3, 1942, 
11, 71- 72. Also see, Mody C. Boatright, Gib Morgan: Minstrel of the Oil 
Fields (El Paso, Texas, 1945). 

“Tn a statement made to the author by W. E. Allison, Warren, Pa., 
February 5, 1942, Mr. Allison related how Bill Green, a gambler, got 
angry at one George Coyle, a Canadian. Thinking to frighten Coyle a little, 
Green took his pistol and shot close to Coyle’s feet, but either Green was a 
little drunk or not as good a shot as he thought he was. The ball struck 
Coyle’s foot, gangrene set in, and he died within several days. They put 
Coyle in a rough pine box, hauled him to Sheffield, put the box head-up on 
the hotel porch and the oil men held a great wake. But this event happened 
after Cherry Grove had declined materially, probably in 1883. 
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Strange events were common among the turmoil. Sickness struck 
many and this was due chiefly to the unsanitary conditions ; dysen- 
tery and general debility were common but not too serious. Dr. 
Evan O’Neil Kane, who later gained fame for operating on him- 
self many times, had one of his first confinement cases at Cherry 
Grove; there, in a wooden shanty, beneath the floor of an oil der- 
rick, he delivered a healthy baby boy. Today that boy is Dr. How- 
ard M. Cleveland, a well-known practicing physician at Mt. 
Jewett, Pa.** 

The only resident doctor in this section among the derricks was 
a young man fresh from medical school who commenced his work 
at Farnsworth. After the oil boom had vanished, he moved to 
Sheffield and continued his work for many years; Dr. George 
T. Pryor gained many friends for his kindness during the oil 
excitement and served rich and poor alike under conditions that 
many doctors could hardly imagine.** 

Late in 1881, a new monthly petroleum magazine was inaug- 
urated at Bradford, an important oil center circumscribed by the 
rich field bearing its name. An oil exchange, high crude produc- 
tivity, and much drilling activity, made the town the logical home 
for an oil publication and The Petroleum Age had gained consid- 
erable importance by the time Cherry Grove spouted and full re- 
ports of the Warren County strike constituted part of the news. 

From the outset the Age was slightly antagonistic and more than 
a little sarcastic about the Cherry Grove developments, and it 
quickly predicted the field would soon die out. But the magazine 
did render valuable service by reporting the drilling accomplished 
month by month. A condensed version of the reports is given 
here because, in brief, that record represents the rise and fall of 
Cherry Grove: 


Wells Drilling ; not Rigs now be- 
Month of 1822 completed yet completed ing erected 
May 1 5 3 
June 4 8 16 
July 5 63 97 
August 65 163 111 
September 171 116 46 
October 108 45 21 
November 39 31 7 


s, Lime Magazine, January 18, 1932, 19. 


Dr. M. V. Ball, 4 Medical History of Warren County, Pa. (Warren, 
Pa., 1946), 30. 
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Many wells were drilled later than November but that month 
brought with it an end to the greatest drilling spree.*® 

As production increased and tank after tank was erected to store 
crude oil, the alert pipelines raced each other to shove their lines 
into the area, each eager and intent on handling as large a per- 
centage of the crude as possible. Announcements of the various 
lines entering the territory were made on these days of 1882: 


May 1 Union Pipe Line 

May 25 Warren Pipe Line 

June 6 United Pipe Line Co. 
July 4 Tidewater Pipe Line Co. 
July 21 McCalmont Storage Co." 


There was no dearth of competition among the anxious pipe com- 
panies. 

Following Farnsworth Creek, the Union Pipe Line put an eight 
inch line into the “646” well, and, not to be outdone, the United 
took about the same general route and placed a three inch line to 
Murphy’s well. On June 6, this same line announced preparations 
to move 10,000 barrels of oil daily from Cherry Grove, but the 
capacity of the new field had been grossly underestimated. So 
rapidly did production increase that in less than one week this an- 
nouncement was revised and the company next stated they would 
make ready to handle 40,000 barrels daily from Cherry Grove. 

The chief struggle was between the Tidewater and the United 
Pipe Lines, but the latter, being a subsidiary of the potent Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, eventually won the leadership and did the greatest 
business. At Vandergrift it installed eight 90 horsepower boilers 
and two huge pumps in less than thirty-five days; at this station 
was also set up a great Worthington-Duplex pump, at the time the 
largest in the world. It excited a great deal of curiosity and really 
deserved it.*? 

Yet all the lines could not seem to move all the oil. Crude came 
faster than the lines were laid and excess oil ran over the tanks 
and the Arnot and Farnsworth branches of Tionesta Creek often 
flowed oil instead of water. Imagine the trouble wily trout had 
maneuvering in a stream of crude oil! 

“ae from The Petroleum Age, May, 1882, through November, 


“ Derrick’s Handbook of Petroleum (Oil City, Pa., 1898), I, 347-350. 
“Warren (Pa.) Mail, July 25, 1882. 
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In July the pipe line companies ruled that producers had to have 
4,000 barrels of storage capacity in order to allow their crude “to 
settle,” for the companies maintained “fresh crude” gummed up 
their lines. But even when excess crude backed up as it did, none 
moved from the region except by the lines. Teamsters were many 
who earned $20 daily, not from hauling oil, but from moving 
equipment, passengers, and vast quantities of food. 


During the year, internal strife and court case after court case 
plagued the Tidewater Pipe Line Company. The other smaller 
lines offered such slight competition to the United system that by 
August 1 both the Warren and Union lines sold out to the Stand- 
ard’s decoy. Before December ended, the McCalmont Storage 
Company joined the United and this new alignment left only the 
Tidewater as competition.** Actually the United had accomplished 
nothing worth gloating about. Ida M. Tarbell explained it best 
by writing: 


The Standard spent $2,000,000 getting ready to take care 
of a great outpouring of oil—which came, but did not 
stay. In 1882 Cherry Grove produced 2,345,000 barrels ; 
in 1883, 775,512! It cost the company forty-six cents a 
barrel to take care of the production of one short-lived 
group of wells in this field, on which they never realized 
more than twenty cents pipeage.** 


Pipe line runs increased steadily through September 1, and on 
that day 40,000 barrels really did move through the pipes, but 
this was the largest single day’s shipment from the territory. 

The three summer months brought drastic fires and heavy losses 
for some producers. During this period, the Anchor Oil Company 
well came in with 3,000 barrels production, and, four days later, a 
careless man passed too close to the storage tanks with a lighted 
lantern. Fire started, burned the rig and with it 5,000 barrels of 
crude. The intensity of the blaze prevented men from getting close 
to the fire, but finally two dare-devils, Vic Gretter and S. E. 
Humphrey, contracted to extinguish the blaze for $3,000. They 
did it by employing a small cannon-like device, using a bolt for a 


* Derrick’s Handbook, op. cit., 351, 353, 355. 
“Tda M. Tarbell, History of the Standard Oil Company (New York, 
1904), II, 25. 
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projectile, shooting off the casing-head top, and then capping the 
well. This fire raged two full weeks.*® 


While this well burned, “646” was furnishing too much oil, so 
the excess was run away from the well and burned to get it out 
of the way. Michael Murphy, with hard luck at his heels again, 
lost his No. 1 well to fire for the second time, plus 9,200 barrels of 
empty tankage and 4,000 barrels of crude. All of these were sub- 
stantial losses. 


The Warren & Farnsworth Valley Railroad was a unique nar- 
row gauge line built by Warren capitalists led by Myron Waters. 
It ran from North Clarendon to Garfield and Dunham’s Mills, a 
total of thirteen miles. Built hurriedly to secure the revenue from 
heavy freight hauls occasioned by the great amount of oil pro- 
ducing equipment entering the region, ground was first broken 
April 24, 1882. On August 3, slightly over ninety days, the first 
train was running, and credit for building with such speed went 
to A. D. Wood, an experienced railroad construction engineer 
who had helped build tie famous Oil Creek Railroad.*® 


The line commenced with three engines for locomotion plus 
thirty-six freight cars and three passenger coaches.*? By far the 
greatest percentage of freight was made up of casing, boilers, ropes 
and cables, pipe, valves, and sheet metal ; freight was the life blood 
of the road, for passengers at $1 a round trip or 80 cents for one- 
way fare could never have served as the chief revenue. The road 
paid at least one dividend, that being 5 per cent in July of 1886.*8 

As Cherry Grove was depleted, the road lost most of the oil 
freight revenue but it staggered along for some years and was 
singular in that it never hauled one barrel of oil. All the oil moved 
by pipe line. 

Optimism was the order of the day, and about Warren roved a 
surprisingly large number of traders and speculators, distinguish- 
able chiefly by pencils parked behind ears and folded maps jutting 
from coat pockets. These were the men who made the wheels spin, 
and they bought, sold, traded, and dickered oil and oil lands as 


* Gretter’s contrivance was patented November 29, 1881, and assigned 
patent number 250,232. 

“© Warren (Pa.) Mail, May 30, 1882. 

“ Ibid., August 8, 1882. 

“8 Tbid., November 23, 1886. 
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though their very lives depended upon it—and perhaps they 
often did. 

As individuals reaped profits from drilling new wells, from 
selling and leasing lands, or from trading on the oil exchanges in 
other towns, they told their friends who told other friends. A 
desire to invest in oil seized the people and something was promptly 
done to afford such citizens a release mechanism for their en- 
thusiasm. An oil exchange was conjured up and was first men- 
tioned in The Warren Mail of June 13. Two weeks later we read, 
“The Entre Nouse Society opened the new Oil Exchange room 
last Thursday evening. . . .”’*° 

As organized July 7, the Warren Oil Exchange had 150 charter 
members at $50 each. Capital stock was $15,000 and membership 
was limited to 300. C. N. Payne was the first president and Cap- 
tain Robert Dennison the first treasurer.*° 

A large room next to the Carver Hotel was rented and equipped, 
and business was so good that larger quarters were taken in 
February, 1883, near the Exchange Hotel, just rebuilt.°* Two tele- 
graph companies maintained offices in the Exchange, and, to be 
certain of an auspicious start, the first transaction was arranged 
as a sale of 50,000 barrels of oil made by George Wetmore to 
C. N. Payne for 57% cents a barrel. A local paper proclaimed, 
“No Exchange in the oil regions has started with fairer pros- 
pects.””>? 

As activity continued to mount higher and higher, it could be 
partially explained in these words of contemporary verse: 


And still the wells flow on and on 
And the greasy currents run, 
And ever the Bears are uppermost 
And ever the Bulls undone.** 


* Tbid., June 13, 1882. 

® Tbid., July 25, 1882. 

"Tn 1883 this location was on Water Street, but today the street is known 
as Pennsylvania Avenue West. The second home of the Warren Oil Ex- 
change was in the “Exchange Block.” It bordered the Allegheny River and 
the entire block was burned, March 6, 1849, being Warren’s first big fire. 
The block was rebuilt but was burned for the second time in 1881. After 
being rebuilt the second time, the Warren Oil Exchange moved in during 
February, 1883, and about the same time George H. Leonhart opened the 
New Exchange Hotel. But the oil exchange did not give its name to the loca- 
tion or to the hotel. 

= Warren (Pa.) Mail, July 11, 1882. 

® Tbid., June 13, 1882. 
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The inexperienced citizenry tried their hands as Exchange experts, 
and, while the majority lost rather than gained, there were always 
others ready to take their places. Warren investors were difficult 
to discourage in 1882.°* 

A very rough indication of the unprecedented volume of busi- 
ness in Warren, and on its oil exchange, is shown by the number 
of tickets sold by the agent of the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad 
at Warren. During the month of June he sold 6,000 tickets to 
Clarendon plus many others to Sheffield, and, besides, he tended 
to seventeen trains daily. It is thus safe to guess that he was 
underpaid.*® 

September found much speculation in oil certificates by old 
and young alike, and early November found oil hitting a high of 
$1 on the Warren Exchange. When that magic figure was reached, 
the place became a bedlam, and just at that time genial Charlie 
Goodwin, an Exchange member and a driller and operator of much 
ability, entered the room; the assembled members lifted him to 
their shoulders and marched round and round, yelling, singing and 
shouting for joy. Warren oil investing became greater than ever 
before.*® 

Nor was all the activity confined to the formal Exchange. It 
was reported that, “The Warren Exchange has one main office 
and three branches: one at the Carver House, Leonhart’s Saloon, 
and Jamieson’s Hardware Store. An Exchange with several an- 
nexes is now the proper thing. Other towns will please take 
notice.”57 

Such unconfined happiness was not to be permanent. After crude 
had climbed to $1.37 per barrel in November, those who had sold 
the market “short” had to break it down in order to cover their 
sales.°* They were aided when the Anchor Oil Company’s latest 
well was tapped and responded with several hundred barrels yield. 
“Black Friday” came November 17, and the market tumbled down 


™ One operator at Warren, by the use of $500 in margins, kept doubling 
his purchases as the market favored him, to $52,000. Instead of selling out 
at a profit, he held until he was forced to sell during the panic. He lost all 
he had gained and more. See also, The Petroleum Age (December, 1882), 
II, 413. 

% Warren (Pa.) Mail, July 11, 1882. 

® Tbid., September 26 and November 7, 1882. 
™ Tbid., November 21, 1882. 
8 Tbid. 
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until it was below 90 cents. Many Warren County “lambs” were 
slaughtered, and the regional loss was conservatively estimated at 
over five million dollars. Once again verse expressed the situation : 


‘Tis the same old story, 
It’s often been told, 

Put up your margins 

Or your oil will be sold.** 


Nothing more clearly points out the trend and optimism of those 
days than the knowledge that just one week after “Black Friday” 
oil men at Clarendon, midway between Warren and the Cherry 
Grove field, met and formed their own oil exchange. They soon 
had 93 members and operated for a short time. 

Ruination for many on the Exchange signified the beginning of 
the end. For two months glycerin had been freely used in Cherry 
Grove wells and after September production fell off rapidly. The 
Sardine Oil Company finished a well in August and the first day it 
produced 2,000 barrels, then declined on successive days to 1,128, 
594, 444, 350, and finally to 274 barrels. Besides the flowing wells 
being affected, water seeped through the field from abandoned 
wells wrecking many others. 

Before this sudden decline, Cherry Grove had gained national 
recognition as the greatest oil boom ever known. It was claimed to 
have surpassed the famous Pithole furor of 1865.° Harper’s 
Weekly sent an artist-reporter to the field, and the magazine car- 
ried an extensively illustrated article depicting life in the territory." 

Real estate values collapsed, and lots of from two to five acres 
that had cost $15,000 and one-quarter of the oil as royalty, be- 
came nearly worthless. In three months, May-July inclusive, 
$2,775,000 for land had been pumped into the small acreage at 
Cherry Grove by crazed oil-seekers. They never had a better chance 
to obtain large production at small costs per barrel, but, with the 
crude market so low, it was folly and would have required two 
dollar oil to permit them to break even. 

As the drillers and speculators departed, most of them headed 
into Forest County where the Cooper Tract was being explored. 


® Tbid., December 5, 1882. 

@E. V. Smalley, “Striking Oil,’ The Century Magazine (July, 1883), 
XXVI, 323-327. 
‘ Poy New Oil Field,” Harper’s Weekly (August 26, 1882), XXVI, 
36-538. 
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And as the population was reduced, no group was more disap- 
pointed than the men who had opened beer parlors along the roads 
leading to Garfield. Securing licenses for $50, they sold bottled 
beer, urged their customers to just step off their property into 
the woods and along the road, and drink all they wanted! As long 
as the drink was not consumed on property belonging to the dis- 
penser, all was legal. One small beer seller netted $3,000 in several 
weeks, proving that oil men were thirsty men. 


The narrow gauge railroad was used by the F. H. Rockwell & 
Company to haul bark and logs from the forests and later was 
taken over by the Penn Tanning Company and in turn by the 
United States Leather Company. It has been abandoned for years. 
In 1934, when the United States Forestry Service built a road 
from North Clarendon to Cherry Grove, the rail grade was used 
as the roadbed most of the way. 


The Warren Oil Exchange tottered along conducting but a 
small percentage of its former business. In the Warren County 
Directory for 1886 the Oil Exchange is listed at 333-335 Water 
Street, and the same volume carries the advertisement of “A. J. 
Mercer, Factor in Petroleum.” Mercer was the last active broker 
to handle oil on the Warren Exchange. 


The two villages of Garfield and Farnsworth gained ephem- 
eral fame but little else. But Cherry Grove carved a niche for it- 
self in the eternal record book of petroleum; the amazing output 
from the narrow cigar-shaped territory of about 2,270 acres has 
never been equalled in any region producing Pennsylvania grade 
crude oil. A recent guidebook describes it as “. . . one of the maddest 
periods in the history of oil in Pennsylvania.’’*? Even the caustic 
Petroleum Age relented by writing, “The field surpasses any ever 
previously discovered in the capacity of the wells to produce.”® 


While difficult to believe, it is true the great “646” well was 
producing five-eighths of a barrel of oil a day as the year 1882 
came to a close. The Cherry Grove House, Sieffen’s Hotel, the 
Keystone Hotel and others, were converted to new uses or torn 
down. And today if you visit Cherry Grove, there is nothing to 


® Guidebook to Historic Places in Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 
1938), 116. 
® The Petroleum Age (July, 1882), I, 259. 
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indicate that here was once all the turmoil and sensationalism that 
was the greatest of oil booms. A kindly farmer will guide you to 
the old plank roads or point out the hole marking the location of 
“646” but that is all. 

Time and nature have already done a remarkable job of camou- 
flage. 








SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON AND 
PENNSYLVANIA‘ 


By Mitton W. HamILton 


HEN General Braddock was so disastrously defeated at the 
Forks of the Ohio, July 9, 1755, he set the stage for the 
emergence of a far more important colonial figure. The previous 
year at the Albany Congress the skill of William Johnson of the 
Mohawk Valley in dealing with Indians had been duly recognized. 
This famous intercolonial meeting, best known now for Frank- 
lin’s Plan of Union, was called to deal with the Indian problem, 
and an address was prepared to appeal to the Iroquois. Three 
years before Johnson had resigned as the agent of the New York 
Council in dealing with these tribes. Now Chief Abraham, who, 
with Chief Hendrick, was the most influential leader of the Six 
Nations, stated in no uncertain terms the Indian desire that John- 
son “should be reinstated and have the management of Indian 
Affairs, for we love him, and he us, and he has always been our 
good, and trusty friend.” Governor Shirley of Massachusetts 
therefore highly recommended him te the Board of Trade; and at 
the Council of War held in Alexandria, Virginia, the next spring 
General Braddock appointed him superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
and major general in charge of an expedition against Crown Point. 
By the plan of campaign adopted at Alexandria, April 14, 1755, 
the main force of British Regulars under Braddock drove toward 
Fort Duquesne; Shirley in command of another force of colonials 
and Indians was to move westward toward Niagara; and Johnson 
was to lead New England troops and Indian auxiliaries against 
Crown Point. 
Braddock’s defeat, Shirley’s delay and the eventual collapse of 
his enterprise, for which he later blamed Johnson, seemed to 


*This article, presented as a paper at the annual meeting of the Association 
on November 2-3, is largely based on The Papers of Sir William Johnson 
(University of the State of New York, Albany, 1921-1951), ten volumes. 
The writer is the editor of Volume 10, which has just been published, and 
has access to the unpublished materials which are to appear in two subse- 
quent volumes. The series is cited here by the short title, Johnson Papers. 
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doom the entire strategy. Therefore, there was unbounded joy 
when news was received of the victory of Johnson’s force at Lake 
George, September 8, 1755. Still more of a triumph in the popular 
mind, was the capture of the French General, Baron Dieskau, who 
was sent a prisoner to Albany. Colonial governors acclaimed Gen- 
eral Johnson and rushed to do him honor. In December he made 
a triumphal visit to New York, where the populace gave him the 
eighteenth century equivalent of a ticker-tape reception: “he was 
received with Acclamations of Joy and Congratulation thro every 
Street he passt; the Shipping firing their Guns & the greater part 
of the Town was illuminated.”* 

General Shirley, however, he was told was his enemy, charging 
that Johnson had drawn Indians from the support of his expedi- 
tion and thus was responsible for his failure. With the death of 
Braddock, Shirley was now the commanding general in America, 
and Johnson’s superior. His haughty attitude was expressed in his 
offer to re-appoint Johnson and to give him full instructions as 
to his behavior. While recognizing Shirley’s authority, Johnson 
claimed Braddock’s appointment was still good. Finally, with some 
acerbity, Shirley threatened to replace Johnson—or even to ap- 
point Conrad Weiser in his stead. But Johnson’s powerful friends 
in the colonies and at Court persuaded the king of the future value 
of the military victor, and in 1756 Johnson was trebly honored: 
he was appointed by the crown as Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for the Northern Department, and Colonel of the Six Nations; 
he was created a baronet; and for his military service he received 
a grant of £5000. 

Sir William Johnson, as he was henceforth known, was no mere 
holder of a title. He was fully to justify both the honors and the 
responsibilities thus given to him. Having come to America in 
1738, an obscure Irishman charged with the management of the 
frontier land-holdings of his uncle, Captain Peter Warren, he had 
waxed important as a trader, a land holder in his own right, a 
councillor of the colony, and its most successful manager of Indian 
Affairs. He was a man of parts, at home with the aristocracy as 
well as with rough frontier traders, and with the natives in their 
villages. It is said that he had two rules for dealing with the In- 
dians : first, never to deal with them except when they were sober ; 


* Daniel Claus Narrative, Society of Colonial Wars (1904), pp. 18-19. 
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and secondly, always to keep his word once given. If he said, No, 
no solicitation of Indians with him was of any avail; if he said, 
Yes, he kept his word to the letter. He was made a Sachem of 
the Mohawks, and named “Warraghijagey,” “he who does much 
business.” The Indians said, “Brother Warraghijagey speaks with 
a straight tongue.” 

Sir William’s superintendency lasted until his death in 1774, 
and in that period many momentous crises in relations between 
whites and Indians were successfully weathered. Indian diplomacy 
was an art which he practiced with consummate skill. He made 
full use of all the prestige his position gave him; he gradually cen- 
tralized authority in making treaties ; and at the same time he built 
up a staff of deputies, commissaries, interpreters, and other agents, 
both to keep him informed and to carry out his policies. The In- 
dian relations of Pennsylvania, for example, which prior to 1755 
had been in the hands of the governors, who in turn used to good 
effect such an able agent as Conrad Weiser, now were directed 
by Sir William through his deputy George Croghan. He did not 
attempt to usurp authority from the governors, but he through 
his agents had his hand in all conferences and treaties. 

Sir William's relations with Pennsylvania may be envisioned 
through his personal contacts. Through these contacts, too, one 
may obtain glimpses of a character which historians have thought 
inscrutable as a sphinx, but which from all accounts appears to 
have been warmly human. Like George Washington, Sir William 
in his correspondence could be full and explicit while dealing 
with business, or political details, but painfully brief in personal 
comment. His diaries and journals were written for guidance, not 
for posterity. When recommendation was necessary, or when a 
failure of an individual was to be recorded, he wrote pointedly and 
with effect; but he wrote no thumbnail sketches of friends or 
associates. 

The patriarchal Conrad Weiser, Indian interpreter, was for a 
while Johnson’s counterpart in Pennsylvania; but while both were 
firm friends to the Red Man, and both were trusted, they were 
miles apart in almost every other respect. Weiser was poor, a man 
of the people, abstemious in habits, and a religious mystic. Sir 
William was rich and lived in affluence—with a luxury for those 
times which must have shocked Conrad—and was far from puri- 
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tanical. (We should discredit some of the stories of such orgies 
at Johnson Hall which would make Sir William a mere playboy.) 
Finally, Sir William was an ardent churchman of the Church of 
England, who could have had little regard for the cloistered life 
of Ephrata, yet he was always tolerant in religious matters. These 
two had little in common, yet they respected each other. 

By an exchange of letters in 1751, Weiser told Johnson of his 
visit to the Onondagas and of his proposals for negotiation. John- 
son replied in a friendly manner and encouraged the meeting at 
Onondaga.” In August, 1753, however, when Weiser came to 
Johnson’s home by way of New York and Albany, Johnson was 
hospitable, but the old interpreter felt a coolness toward his plan 
to journey further ; he conferred with the Indians at Mount John- 
son, but then returned as he came. He reported: 


The Coll. has been very kind to me, and entertained me 
and my Son very handsomely during my Stay, and was 
open and free in all Discourses to me, and would have 
me change now and then a Letter with him, and when- 
ever I came to the Mohawk Country to make his House 
my Home, and offered to do all the Service to the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania and myself that he possibly could in 
Indian Affairs.* 


It was on his visit to Onondaga that Weiser had as one of his 
companions Daniel Claus, a Wiirttemburg German who, as the 
result of a swindle, had come to Philadelphia the previous year. 
Through the tutelage of Weiser, and as a result of a subsequent 
residence at Canajoharie, Claus became familiar with the Indian 
tongues and qualified as an interpreter. Governor James Hamilton 
of Pennsylvania had sponsored his continued residence in the 
Mohawk country with a thought of using him as an interpreter 
later. But Claus, after some time at Johnson’s home, was per- 


2 Johnson Papers, 1:317, 326. 

® Documents Relating to Colonial History of New York, 6:797. Nowhere 
in the Johnson manuscripts is there a hostile or invidious word against 
Weiser. Therefore it is hard to account for the supposed “jealousy” of John- 
son for Weiser in 1758 at Easton, when Richard Peters is authority for 
the statement that Johnson told the Indians not to call him Tarachiawagon, 
“Holder of the Heavens,” as too high a name for any man. Johnson was not 
jealous by nature, and it is difficult to conceive that in these years of his 
power, he was jealous of Weiser who was so near the end of his service. 
See P. A. W. Wallace, Conrad Weiser, p. 552. 
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suaded to enter the Indian service under Sir William. He was 
present at the Albany Congress in 1754, and took part in the 
campaign against Crown Point in 1755. By his own account, he 
played a vital part in revealing to the British leaders the facts in 
Johnson’s controversy with Shirley.* Johnson advanced him money 
to purchase a captain’s commission in the army, and later made 
him his deputy for Indian Affairs. When Conrad Weiser died in 
1760, Sir William was asked by Richard Peters to send Claus to 
take his place as interpreter in negotiations. “Considering these 
Circumstances [the death of Weiser and the incompetence of his 
son Samuel], and the Connections the Proprietaries, as well as 
myself, claim to have with Mr. Clause, on all necessary Occasions, 
I flatter myself you will readily spare him to assist this unhappy 
Province, or at least the Government, in this important meeting.’”® 
But Sir William could not spare Claus, who already had been sent 
to Canada as Deputy.* The next year Claus married Johnson’s 
daughter Nancy, and he played an ever increasing role in Indian 
Affairs in the north. 

Thus Claus, though possibly not quite a Pennsylvania German, 
due to his brief residence, was a link between Johnson and Penn- 
sylvania. His talents as a linguist were such that he later was able 
to revise the Indian prayer book, the publication of which Johnson 
had sponsored. He was a great aid in negotiations, for so many of 
the Indian interpreters were illiterate fellows with little command 
of English. Subsequently Claus and his family resided in the 
Mohawk Valley, in Sir William’s old home. But the Revolution 
found him a loyalist, his properties were confiscated, and he was 
driven to exile and misfortune. He died in Cardiff, Wales, in 1787." 

George Croghan’s first contact with Johnson came in connection 
with the Braddock campaign. The Indian superintendent wrote to 
Croghan to seek out Chief Scarooyady, and to get as many men as 
possible to join the General’s expedition. He was to use the 
wampum necessary, for which Johnson would reimburse him.* 
Croghan’s reply to Johnson, dated September 10, 1755, reported 

*Claus Narrative, loc. cit. 

© Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, 4:40-42. 

® Johnson Papers, 10 :232. 

™ This will appear to contradict Volwiler’s statement that Croghan alone 
of Johnson’s deputies was appointed on the basis of merit. Claus was well 


established in the Indian service before he was married. 
8 Johnson Papers, 1:475. Johnson to Croghan, April 23, 1755. 
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on his mission, and on the troubles on the Pennsylvania frontier. 
With characteristic directness, respect, mingled with naiveté, and 
charmingly original orthography, Croghan stated his case. 


I hoope you will pardon Me for Taking upon Me to 
give you So Long and Tadious an Account butt as I am 
Scensable ye. Weight of all Indian Affairs in those parts 
Lays on you and that ginreal Bradock putt Me on kings 
pay for My assistance with ye. Indians here I think it 
My Duty and persweeds My Self yr. Excelancy will Ex- 
cuse Me giveing you this Truble as ye. unhappy Difr- 
ence between governor Morris and our ASembly hear 
has prevented this government from Doing any thing for 
ye. Defence of this Cuntry and as I live 30 Miles back 
of all Inhabitance on ye. fronteers I have been obligd. to 
Rase a Volunteer Company on My own Expence and am 
building a Small Stockade fort to Secure what Little 
Estate I have left which Men and My Self will be ready 
att any time to Serve His Magesty when Calld. On.° 


Thus began an association of two Irish Americans who found 
themselves, though vastly different in many ways, congenial com- 
panions and sympathetic in their agreement on Indian policy. 

Croghan participated in meetings at Onondaga in 1756, and 
when Sir William became too ill to carry on, was charged as his 
deputy. Later he came to Fort Johnson where he resided for a 
year ; and then he served as Johnson’s deputy in Pennsylvania ; he 
led about 400 Iroquois on Abercromby’s ill-fated expedition against 
Ticonderoga, and participated again in Forbes’ attack on Fort 
Duquesne. Next to Johnson he was most capable in handling In- 
dians as military auxiliaries, and in conciliating the tribes on the 
frontier. 

As war came to an end and other matters—land speculation and 
trade—offered more opportunities, Croghan sought to leave the 
Indian service. But he was almost indispensable, thought the new 
commander, Sir Jeffery Amherst, who used Johnson as well as 
his own persuasion on the doughty old warrior. Croghan stated his 
case to Amherst—his long career, since 1756, in the Indian Serv- 
ice, his losses amounting the last Spring to £1230, and his desire 
to return to England*°—but the seriousness of the Indian situation 


* Johnson Papers, 2:28-30. 
Johnson Papers, 10 :823-825. 
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in 1763 argued against him. Both he and Johnson had opposed 
Sir Jeffery’s policy of economy. Beneath Croghan’s petition lay a 
seething temperamental opposition to the General and all his 
views, which comes out in the quaint account of the interview 
which he sent to Johnson: } 


New York, Sept. 28th. 1763 

Hond, Sir 
On My ARivel hear I Weated on Sir Jeffy. Amhirst 
and Delivered him yr. honours Letter wh. he Read after 
wh, he Toek Me Into his Room & Tould with A Dail of 
. his flumery that I must Nott think of quiting the Service 
att this Time for that he wold as Soon give his Consent 
To a Battalians going home as parting with Me which 
brought on an altercation & Warm Dispute wh. when 
Ended I tuck My Leve Next Day I wrote a Letter wh. 
he answerd yesterday wh, obligd. Me to Write him again 
in wh, I Resignd. this Morning he Sent for Me & Spoke } 
very Mildly & Desierd Me to Consider beter & Write 
your honour before I wold go home that he was Very 
Sensable I wold be Much Wanted hear Soon & that ye. 
Kings Ministers wold think very od of My going home 
Now. In answer to wh, I told him that I was Very Shure 
I Might go Twist to England & back before his Excel- 
ancy wold be able to Chestise ye Westren Indians so as 
to Restore Tranquilaty to his Majesty’s Subjects on ye. 
frontiers on any Durable Foundation and that this De- \ 
fection of them Nations from his Majestys Intrest 
Might abeen Easeyr prevented then they Can be Now 
Subjected with ye. five Trupes he had (all which he Tuck 
very Casualy Much More So then I Could have Sus- 
pected I aShure Yr. honor) and that I Wold Write to 
you or Wate on you before I went home that I was Shure 
you Could apoint a Man wh, wold answer the Service 
as Well as I could att present and that att any Time after 
My Affairs was Settled if My presents Could be of any 
Service in ye. Department of Indian affairs under yr. 
honours Direction I should allways be Ready to at- 
tend tho I Never Intended to Inter into the Service on 
which we parted he asked Me Several questions on the 
Subjects of ye. Late Conferance & Said he hoped you 
wold Not Imploy any Indians in ye. Service against those 
that are our Enemys as he was Determd, to have None 
of thire Services for that he Did Not blive there was an 
Indian in America to be Depended on, to which I an- 
swered in his own Maner Very Smoothly that his Judge- 
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ment Might be very Just butt that I wold be very Sorrey 
the Mohokes & others of ye. five Nations who had Lost 
Many of thire people in his Majesty’s Service Dureing 
the Late Warr Should know that was his opinion of them 
as ye. Indians in Gineral are a Rash Inconsidratt pople 
for fair his Majestys Subjects on ye. fronteirs of this 
province Might feel Effects of thire Wrath att this Time 
to which he Made No Answer." 


To this he added an aside on the conditions at headquarters. 


Mr. [Robert] Leake Tells Me that he has been often 
Displeasd, to hear ye. Langudge that is made use of 
att Times att Head Quarters with Regard to yr. honours 
Departmt., in Short the pople who frequent there as 
well as Sr. J: himself Seems Nott to feel for ye Distress 
of thire felow Creturs & Talk of Nothing Butt ye. Coun- 
try of Ye. Indians being Now Conquerd & Every B—t 
of p—e having a grant for a Large tract of Land.’* 


With such an able deputy as Croghan, Johnson was not called 
upon often to intervene in Pennsylvania’s Indian affairs. In 1759, 
however, when Teedyuscung, “King of the Delawares,” was 
pushed forward by his Quaker, anti-proprietary advisers, to raise 
the issue of the validity of the “Walking Purchase,” Johnson re- 
ceived orders from home to mediate. He wrote to Teedyuscung, 
who was extremely dilatory in reply, seeming to question Sir 
William’s authority; he also was reluctant to name a convenient 
place of meeting. Finally at the Easton Conference in June, 1762, 
prompted by his advisers, he sought to thwart the negotiations— 
by insisting on his own secretary, although there was an official 
secretary whose record was usually accepted, and by maintaining 
that he could not understand the proceedings and deeds which 
were read to him. While there was some justice to the latter com- 
plaint, it was evident that this was a contest between parties in 
which the Indian was a foil. Johnson knew how to handle refrac- 
tory Indians, and this was no exception; granting the secretary, 
he forced the pretenders to back down on their effort to reopen 


" Johnson Papers, 10 :825-827. 
“Ibid. The last allusion is to the grant of land to reduced officers of the 
recent war. 
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an issue long dead.’* At the same time he notified the Pennsylvania 
Commissioners, who wished another meeting at Lancaster that 
year to renew the chain of friendship with the Western Indians, 
that their proposed meeting was unnecessary, since he (Johnson) 
had handled these relations the previous year at Detroit." 

Sir William’s reaction to the whole affair was expressed in a 
letter to Claus, July 21, 1762: 


This day I arrived here [Fort Johnson] after Six 
weeks absence, having been at Easton to settle yt. Affr. 
of Tedyuscungs, wh. after a great deal of opposition 
from yt. Quaker Rasls, I settled to Satisfaction, and 
am now busy to prepare ye. proceedings & report for 
his Majestys perusual & determination.“ 


The Quakers in Pennsylvania did not offend him on religious 
grounds, but he and Croghan were greatly irked by their attitude 
toward the Indians. On another occasion when Croghan had re- 
galed him with some episode he wrote: 


the acct of the head of the White Hatts is verry merry, 
and I think verry worthy of haveing a place in the Pub- 
lick prints, since I am [sure], that many things not half 
so diverting or Interesting are daily published in papers 
and magazines.'® 


Croghan became intimate with the Johnson household, and his 
letters close with regards to various members of the family. When 
the heir, John Johnson, journeyed to Europe in 1765 on the visit 
which was to give him his title and to insure his stout loyalism 
in the Revolution, Croghan (who had been to England the year 
before) wrote him an avuncular letter of admonition. 


you will See in London Some of the Best Company in 
the World & Likewise Some of the Worst, with the ad- 
vantidges you go there and your own Good Sence and 
prudence you will Need No advise from Me for yr Con- 
duct, Indeed from the Great Regard I have for Sir Wil- 
liam and family and My anxious Desier for your Pros- 


% Johnson Papers, 3:837-852. 
* Thid., 10 :465-466. 

% Thid., 10 :474-475. 

 Tbhid., 10:560. 
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perity I Could Wish it was in my Power to give you any, 
that you Could Benefitt by, I Must Take the Liberty 
to Remind you that from the Amiable Carrector of the 
Late Sir Peter Warren & your father and the Emenient 
Service they have Rendered to thire King & Cuntry you 
will have the Eeys of ye. best pople in England fixed on 
you, therefore there will be More Expected from you 
then phaps from any young Gentlman that Ever left 
Amarrica your Easy Temper Good Disposion with your 
Natural Modisty will Predouice Every one in your 
feaver and I am Convenced you will Meriet the Esteem 
of Every person you May be Interdused to, you will No 
Doubt Meet with Many AMarican Aquaintance But few 
if any that has gon to England with the Same Advan- 
tidges you Do, however the General acquaintance you 
have had hear Must oblidge you to keep Diferant Com- 
pany which I know you are Nott fond of & there is No 
part of World whare you Can Shun Such Company as 
you Do Not Chuse or you think Inconsistant with yr. 
Carector Eseyer than in London... . 

You will See Some of the finest Women in the world 
in London & you will be held up there for one of the 
Greatest fortunes in AMarica and no Doubt Many young 
Ladys will Spread thire Netts to Ceatch you My Dear 
Sir Bewair of thire Wilds for tho they Look Like angles 
Blive Me your London Bread Ladys Make the Worst 
Wifes in ye. World for An AMarrican Gentleman, . . .17 


St. Patrick’s day appears to have been celebrated in those days 
by the Irish in America,’* and Croghan did not fail to regale Sir 
William with such congenial information as the doings in Phila- 
delphia in 1768: 


I cannot close this Letter, Without informing you, 
that yesterday the Royal Regiment of Ireland celebrated 
their Saints Day—at Peg Mullers.—They paraded thro’ 
the Streets & fired at the Coffee Houses &c.—And then 
dined at Pegs—Where there was no Want of good Beeff 
& Claret, & Where I assure yr. Honor & the Six Nations, 
Were not forgot [by us]; To Day the Whole Choir 
[corps] dine With at the Center & from There I shall 


“Tn Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Cadwallader Collection. 

On March 16, 1767, Rd. Aylmer wrote Sir William from Fort Stanwix: 
“as a member of St. Patrick’s Lodge, I shall drink Your Worshipfull’s 
Health tomorrow.” Sir William was master of the Johnstown lodge which 
was instituted in 1766. 
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take my Departure for Fort Pitt, With, I fear a very 
aching Head. 

Please to present My Comps. to Sir John, Captain 
Claus, Captain Guy Johnson & Ladies And believe to 
be, With great Respect & Truth yr. Honrs 

Most Obt. hble Svt.'® 


Croghan’s land hunger, which made him one of the greatest 
speculators of Colonial times, was whetted by his contact with 
Johnson, who appears to have been the key man in all such plans. 
It was always necessary to placate the Indians. In addition to his 
extensive land holdings in Pennsylvania, Croghan made applica- 
tion in 1765 for 20,000 acres in New York as a bounty for his 
services in the French and Indian War, of which he was granted 
10,000. His subsequent services led him to ask for more; in 1770 
he received 9,000 acres, and he participated in other New York 
land grants, eventually holding an enormous area of 250,000 acres 
near present-day Cooperstown, Otsego County. As a result of 
these ventures and his friendship for Johnson, Croghan changed 
his residence from Pennsylvania to New York, and built for him- 
self a large establishment at the foot of Otsego Lake, the source of 
the Susquehanna.”° Here in fact, he sought to emulate Johnson as 
squire, plantation owner and empire builder. Settlers from Con- 
necticut, indentured Irish laborers from Dublin, farmers and 
artisans were being introduced, and it seemed that the frontier 
there would grow rapidly ;*4 but the Revolution, and Croghan’s 
financial embarrassment, caused the sale of these lands in the 1780’s, 
long after the death of Sir William. 

The Pontiac Indian Uprising, which so concerned Sir Jeffery 
Amherst in 1763, was a major concern of the Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for the Northern Department. Johnson’s diplomacy 
now was bent on keeping the friendly Iroquois on the side of 
the English, and in strengthening the outposts which were at- 
tacked. By dint of great exertions, the former aim was achieved, 
although the Senecas in New York were largely hostile. When the 
revolt finally dwindled, it was Johnson’s task to put peace on a 


* Croghan to Johnson, March 18, 1768. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Cadwallader Collection. Mutilated version in Johnson Papers, 6:161-162. 

*™A. T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement (Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1926), pp. 244 ff. 

™ Tbid., pp. 252-254. 
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sound basis. Here was no place for easy negotiations, such as were 
attempted by Col. Bradstreet at Sandusky, when he so readily 
agreed to make peace with the Shawnese and Delawares whom he 
was sent to punish; for this he was soundly denounced by John- 
son, for he had forfeited the respect of the Indian allies, and the 
reconciliation was a farce. But the tough policy of Col. Bouquet 
of Pennsylvania was stoutly backed by Johnson, and these two 
worked successfully toward the same end. Their correspondence 
breathes understanding and respect. Both insisted that Indian cap- 
tives, “our own flesh and blood,” should be restored without ex- 
ception. Finally, when the capitulation of Pontiac was arranged at 
Oswego in 1766, Johnson set the terms and treated for the King. 
Two years later, Johnson was the principal architect of the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix, in which the Indians agreed to a line de- 
marking their eastern boundaries. This conference illustrates 
something of the magnitude of the negotiations of such Indian 
treaties. Johnson was at Stanwix for seven weeks (from Septem- 
ber 19 until November 6), and he assembled there many notable 
negotiators. Of course, there were his deputies Guy Johnson, Dan- 
iel Claus, and George Croghan, who were able to translate, record 
the proceedings, and, because of long experience, aid in the han- 
dling of the Indians. Then there were the official representatives 
of other colonies, Virginia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, who 
journeyed up the Mohawk and stopped at Johnson Hall en route. 
From Pennsylvania came Governor John Penn who was called 
away early in the proceedings, and the commissioners Richard 
Peters and James Tilghman. Governor William Franklin of New 
Jersey, son of Benjamin Franklin, represented his state. Then 
there were the unofficial representatives : the son of Judge William 
Allen of Pennsylvania came to present the cause of sufferers from 
the war who sought indemnity; traders, such as Wharton and 
Trent, were there to get the Indian trade re-opened; and Eleazar 
Wheelock and the New England missionaries tried to protect the 
interests of the churches and their wards among the Indians. 


Most important, of course, were the Indians themselves (the Six 
Nations, the Shawnees and Delawares), who were not content 
with delegates only, but came in numbers. To satisfy them, Sir 
William had to manage the gifts and supplies. Twenty batteaux 
loaded with gifts went up the river from Johnson Hall. Then in 
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the midst of negotiations more supplies were needed and Johnson 
wrote frantically to John Glen at Schenectady, October 16, 1768, 
to send “a large quantity of Pork & Flour You may judge what 
Quantity about 3000 Indians will eat in 3 weeks time.”** 

The Fort Stanwix treaty has been criticized as betraying the 
Indians into a surrender of their lands, as a reversal of Sir 
William’s earlier policy. Yet it was a great gain for Pennsylvania, 
giving to the Proprietors the land bounded by a line southward to 
the branches of the Susquehanna and thence westward to Kit- 
tanning and Fort Pitt. And it was no easy task to negotiate such a 
treaty amidst so many conflicting interests. Sir William reported 
it thus to Thomas Penn, November 18, 1768: 


I... embrace the first Opportunity Since My Return 
from holding the Treaty at Fort Stanwix to Acquaint 
you that after a great Struggle & more difficulty than can 
be conceived by thos who were not Eye Witnesses I 
have at length in the Settlement of the boundary Line 
procured for you a very advantagious Cession, which al- 
though Less than I could wish was more than I had 
reason to Expect from the ill humour the Indns, have 
been put in by the French & Spaniards who had sent 
them belts & an Invitan. to a Meeting at the Misisipi 
where they were about going when my Message reached 
them. The New Englanders were very busy in private to 
oppose this & two Missionarys sent by Dr. Wheelock of 
Connecticut came up & not only delivered me a meml. 
to restrict the Provinces, & not Suffer the boundary to 
go far North or West but to reserve those Lands for the 
purposes of Religion, but also busied themselves much 
amongst the Oneidas whose property the Susquehanna is 
to prevent them from granting any Lands that way, this 
the Missionarys avowed in the presence of Mr. Peters 
Nephew & sev!. other Gentlemen. I need not to describe 
the Boundary as Govr. Penn has done it e’re now but I 
flatter myself that under all the Circumstances of opposi- 
tion it met with, & from the disposition the Inds. were in, 
it will prove agreeable to you.** 


Another example of Sir William’s friendly interposition in the 
affairs of Pennsylvania came with respect to the running of the 
“In Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


* Johnson Papers, 6:472. Thomas Penn’s reply to Sir William, February 
2, 1769, is in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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western extension of the Mason and Dixon Line. The Commis- 
sioners found that it could not be done without the approval of 
the Indian tribes, in this case the Six Nations. Hence on Novem- 
ber 20, 1766, they wrote to Sir William to obtain that consent. 
Six months elapsed before the consent was obtained. Then on 
May 20, 1767, Sir William wrote to Governor Penn and to Gen- 
eral Gage informing them that “at a general meeting had with up- 
wards of Six Hundred of the Said Indians at German Flats, on 
the 12th day of said month of May, he had obtained their consent 
to our running the said line according to our desire, and that he 
had brought with him to said house, several of their people deputed 
by them, who were to set out the next day by way of Susquehanna 
in order to be present at the running of the said line.”** 

Subsequently the Indians arrived in greater numbers than were 
expected, thus posing a problem for the Commissioners. George 
Croghan was called upon to handle and provision the Indian 
deputies, who were finally brought back to New York.*® 

In spite of Indian wars, conferences, and political maneuver- 
ing which occupied so much of Sir William’s time, he was almost 
equally at home with and devoted to cultural interests. His craving 
for literature and the finer things of life was evinced early in his 
career, when he imported a library from England. He continued 
to add to this through the years and frequently ordered new 
works through his factors in England, or printers (William Wey- 
man, Hugh Gaine, John Holt and Rivington) in New York. His 
contact with prominent gentlemen of culture, with scientists and 
scholars, was a stimulus to this interest. In turn, his many activi- 
ties made him a prime source of information (and his house a 
principal stopping place) for investigators of the American scene. 
Peter Kalm was a visitor and corresponded with him; Thomas 
Pownall, Arthur Lee, and William Robertson sought information 


** Minutes of the Committee for Determining the line between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Microfilm copy in American Philosophical Society. I 
am indebted to Dr. Thomas D. Cope for this evidence. Letter of Sir William 
to John Penn, May 20, 1767, was burned in capitol fire of 1911; see Johnson 
Calendar, p. 356. The letter to Gage is also missing, but mentioned in Gage 
to Johnson, June 1, 1767. 

*A letter dated August 21, 1767, from Mason and Dixon at Great 
Meadows, directs Col. James Bird in Paxton, near Harris’ Ferry, to care 
for two of these Indians who are being sent home. The matter of pay for 
their time was referred to Sir William Johnson. Letter owned by Mrs. 
Howard H. Cammack, Albany, New York. 
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from him about the natives, and the flora and fauna. Sir William 
experimented with plantings and imported seeds, and stock for his 
husbandry. The scholarly old Lieut. Governor Cadwallader Colden 
was a constant correspondent. This man of action had a reflective 
and inquiring mind which would have matched well those of 
Franklin and Jefferson. 

With the former he had some contact, having met him at the 
Albany Congress of 1754. At that time, no doubt, there was some 
recognition on both sides—by Franklin of a younger man of great 
strength of character ; by Sir William of a canny negotiator, diplo- 
mat and sage, whose qualities he could well appreciate. 

Pound has posed a parallel of their lives: 


Franklin lived twenty-five years longer than Johnson, 
a normal difference between the sheltered life of a philo- 
sophic printer and equable diplomat and the strained ex- 
istence of a frontier fighter and organizer. Franklin’s 
travels were leisurely progresses of state in coach or sail- 
ing vessels; Johnson’s were forced marches by foot, 
horse, or canoe. Franklin fought his battles with his wits 
in world capitals; Johnson actually tasted lead in the 
wilderness. Neither has quite had his due from history 
[written before Van Doren’s Life]; yet Franklin is 
nevertheless a national hero of sorts, while Johnson is 
a neglected almost forgotten figure. The explanation is 
to be found in the fact that Franklin, though born nine 
years earlier, outlived Johnson by sixteen years. ... But 
the truth is that the America which began in 1775 would 
be far different than it is if William Johnson had not 
gone away from the tall talk at Albany to twenty years 
of faithful, and astonishingly effective, service on the 
frontier. It is interesting to reflect how different the 
America of today would be if Franklin had died in 1774, 
and Johnson had lived to 1790.*° 


But the cultural Pennsylvania of Franklin had an attraction for 
Johnson, and he sent two of his sons there to be educated. 

William of Canajoharie, the half-breed son of Sir William and 
Caroline Peters, his second spouse, was sent to be educated by the 
Reverend Thomas Barton of Lancaster, who reported on him, 
December 2, 1767, in a revealing account of the impact of civiliza- 


* Arthur Pound, Johnson of the Mohawks (New York, 1930), pp. 168-169. 
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tion upon a child of the wilderness. For William had lived with 
his clan until eighteen or nineteen when his abnormal powers sug- 
gested formal education. But let the Reverend Mr. Barton tell the 


story: 








The progress William has made, since he came to Lan- 
caster, surprizes every one; and cannot fail to afford you 
a high Satisfaction, whenever you have an Opportunity 
of examining him—He promises fair to write, in a little 
Time, a Hand fit for any Kind of Business—The en- 
clos’d are Specimens—The Letters were not only wrote 
but compos’d by himself, except that the Method & 
Orthography were corrected in the Copies of rough 
Draughts—I purchas’d for him a large Copper-plate of 
different Hands, which he takes great Delight in imitat- 
ing—He has gone through the Common Rules of Arith- 
metic, & is in that one call’d Simple Interest—He has a 
Love for reading not common in Persons of his Stand- 
ing—Every Book that he can lay his Hands on has his 
Perusal—After saying all this, I must observe to you, 
that his Genius is rather heavy than sprightly—His Imagi- 
nation has more of the plodding than the fanciful or 
lively in it—He is not brought, without much Pains, to 
comprehend a Science, but when he has comprehended 
it, he retains it, being favoured with a happy Memory— 
In his Disposition, he is naturally obliging, generous & 
good-natured, tho’ he appears to have Something of the 
sullen, reserved & unsociable in his Temper—He has a 
Kind of rustick Diffidence or Bashfulness, which is in- 
jurious to him, & of which I have not been able to break 
him, tho’ I admit him to my own Table when I have no 
strange Company, with a Design to rub off some of his 
Rust—Upon his first coming to Lancaster, he challenged 
almost every Person he met with; & box’d half the 
Young Dutch Men in Town. Had he lived at Rome in his 
Days of Glory, when Wrestling & Boxing were brought 
upon the Theatre as publick Diversions, he would have 
been deem’d an Atlethick Champion, & entitled to the 
prize at every Exhibition; But in these Days of Degen- 
eracy, when these once glorious Exercises claim no Hon- 
ours or Rewards, & are attended with Nothing besides 
black Eyes & broken Shins, I have prevail’d upon him to 
lay them aside, So that he is now as Peaceable a Lad as 
any in the Place. My Children are all exceeding fond of 
him, & my eldest Son, who is a good Scholar, is con- 
stantly instructing him at Night—He has a Thirst for 
Knowledge that carries him rather into Excess in his Dili- 
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gence and Application—A Year from this Time, will 
qualify him sufficiently to serve you as a Secretary, to 
transcribe your Papers, copy your Letters &c. or, if this 
should not be agreeable, to serve as an Usher in one of the 
Indian schools—** 


This gladiator, according to Pound, was notable for the deaths 
he died in the Revolution 


He plunged into Tory activities early, being killed—at 
least so General Philip Schuyler says—in a skirmish on 
the Canadian border. He was killed again, in more elab- 
orate detail, by Thomas Spencer, the Oneida half-breed 
at the battle of Oriskany in 1777, . . . and yet, miracu- 
lously, William of Canajoharie seems to have survived 
even this slaughter. At any rate we identify him as being 
in the party of chiefs, mostly Senecas, who in December 
1778, warned Colonel Cantine against burning other In- 
dian towns as Colonel Butler of Pennsylvania had burned 
Oquaga, . . . Unless we are mistaken, Barton’s amiable 
gladiator ran fiercely amuck at Cherry Valley and later 
retired to Canada with the other irreconcilables.”* 


Young Peter Johnson, eldest son of Molly Brant and Sir Wil- 
liam, was likewise sent to Pennsylvania, but was both a dutiful son 
and an apt scholar. Earlier he had been schooled in French and 
other civilities at Montreal. Then in November, 1773, his father 
sent him to Pennsylvania to be trained as a business man. His 
letters and those of the persons to whom he was entrusted give us 
a picture of this interesting relationship. When he reached New 
York, Hugh Wallace, a prominent merchant, had him in charge, 
and at Philadelphia Francis Wade took him into his home. They 
conferred as to his proper care and training and eventually placed 
him with a Mr. Barrell to learn the merchant’s trade, at which 
he should stay at least three years.?® 

Peter, like a schoolboy, reported his experiences and his needs. 
Not long after his arrival he asked for a violin with which to spend 
his “Leasure Ours,” and Wade bought one for him for £5:10; 
though Sir William questioned whether he spent too much time 


7 Johnson Papers, 5:843-845. 
* Pound, op. cit., pp. 422-423. 
* Letters of Francis Wade to Johnson, November 19, December 13, 1773, 
in Johnson Papers, 8:918-919; 946-949, 
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with it, to the detriment of his studies. He was reassured by Mr. 
Wade; and Peter himself expressed a desire that English, French, 
and Indian books be sent to him to read. He feared that he might 
lose his familiarity with the Indian tongue through lack of practice. 
After he entered the business he wrote, “I am in great want of 
a watch as I come to dinner, & go early to the Store I don’t 
know what time to go without one. If you’l write Mr. Wade to 
get one he will get it very cheap & good.” He asked that his mother 
send some Indian curiosities, “As there are gentlemen & Lady’s 
here very desirous of seeing them.”*° 

But alas for this dutiful half-breed child of an influential father 
and gifted mother. The rumblings of Revolution were heard in 
Philadelphia, and, like a schoolby who “wants out” Peter wrote 
May 31, 1774: 


We are to Shut up all the Stores in the City in mem- 
ory of the poor Bostonians whose harbors is to be shut.** 
[We wonder what Sir William thought of the “poor Bos- 


tonians!”] 


But events rushed on. Within two months Sir William was 
dead; and the outbreak of the Revolution found Peter an ensign 
in a British regiment, and killed upon the field of battle in 1776. 
His fate was of great importance later in determining the dispo- 
sition of the vast holdings comprised in Sir William’s will.*? 

Sir William’s many business connections in Philadelphia can 
only be suggested. His supervision of the Indian trade alone in- 
volved accounts with several trading concerns and prominent in- 
dividuals. Baynton, Wharton & Morgan appear to have had the 
largest volume of such accounts, judging by correspondence, and 
Samuel Wharton was in frequent correspondence. Francis, Mat- 
thew and Ferrall Wade; Bernard Gratz; Solomon Levy; and 
Levy, Trent and Company; and David and Moses Franks, are 
some of the Philadelphia merchants whose names appear in the 
correspondence.** This is remarkable in view of the fact that trade 
could much more easily go to New York and even to London. 

® Peter Johnson to Sir William Johnson, April 30, 1774, Johnson Papers, 
8 :1139-1140. 

® Johnson Papers, 8 :1163. 

® Affidavit of ee Ellice, March 4, 1795. In collection of Mrs. H. M. 
Sage, Menands, N. Y 

See Calendar of Sir William Johnson Manuscripts (Albany, 1909), 


passim. 
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Yet another source of contact was the clergy of Pennsylvania 
with whom Sir William had a great deal of business. He had ac- 
tively promoted churches and schools on the Mohawk frontier, 
and encouraged missions and schools. He sponsored publication of 
a prayer book in the Indian language, and frequently procured 
Indian pupils for the school of Dr. Wheelock and others. He was 
much concerned with securing proper clergymen not only for the 
missions but for the established churches. In this connection he 
was in correspondence with Dr. Daniel Burton, Secretary of the 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the 
distinguished Rev. Dr. William Smith. In 1768 St. George’s 
Church in Schenectady, which was built with Sir William’s patron- 
age, sought to induce Reverend Alexander Murray of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, to come as its pastor and issued a formal call, to 
which he responded. This came as a result of Sir William’s cor- 
respondence with Dr. Smith; but the church could offer only £40 
New York currency, and the Reverend Mr. Murray finally de- 
clined in a letter from Reading, January 31, 1769: 


. since I have entered into a married State, which 
would make a Removal so far as Schenectady very in- 
convenient, & the Salary there wou’d be very unequal 
to the Expence of supporting a Family.** 


In 1766 the S.P.G. elected Sir William as a member, a gesture 
in token of his services. He in turn offered to pay expenses for a 
missionary whom they would send to the Mohawk frontier. Of 
course, this activity of his was not wholly altruistic or disinter- 
ested. It was a part and parcel of his development of the back 
country, of his counteracting French missionary influence, and, 
as he expressed it, of checking the New England pressure in the 
Mohawk Valley.** 

His development of his lands, which he was to people with Scot- 
tish immigrants, led him to turn to Pennsylvania, too, for both 
artisans and resources. Rev. Thomas Barton informed him that 
an iron master, Mr. William Smith, proposed to journey to his 
country to seek for iron ore and find a place to manufacture it. 


“Documentary History of the State of New York, E. B. O’Callaghan, 
ed. (Albany, 1849-1851), 4:383, 406. 
*® Johnson Papers, 5:388, 413. 
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I have procur’d a Sadler, Collar-Maker & Wheel- 
Wright for Johnstown, who intend to visit you early in 
the Spring—I expect to engage all the Meckanicks you 
mention’d—The Planters to whom I communicated the 
terms of your lands, seem to boggle at the Reservations 
—the Prohibition to build Mills—The being allowed no 
Shares of the ores or Minerals that may be discover’d; 
not being at Liberty to dispose of their improvements to 
whom they please &c. are mighty BugBears. I should like 
to know whether you intend to dispense with these, . . .°° 


Visitors to Johnson Hall, like the Reverend Mr. Barton, were 


often impressed with the progress of Sir William’s plans. 
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Should he find conditions favorable he would establish there. “His 
Influence, I make no Doubt, would draw a great number of Fami- 
lies after him... .”” The Reverend Mr. Barton continued: 


At the same time Barton was outfitting Sir William’s laboratory. 


He wrote from New York, October 7, 1765: 


I have given directions for the best workman in this 
place to make a Conductor & some other things for your 
Electrical Apparatus—Capt. Provost has undertaken to 
see them packed and will carefully forward them in a 
few Days—-As soon as I return to Lancaster, I shall do 
myself the pleasure to send you the Leyden Bottles & the 





other Articles which I mentioned to you.—** 


This “philosophical apparatus” Sir William set up in one of the 
stone blockhouses which flanked Johnson Hall. This, according 
to the chronicler Jeptha R. Simms, was called his “study.” On 


seeing him enter it, his faithful slave “Pontioch” used to say, 
“Now massa gone into his study to tink of somesin me know 


not what.’’® 


Correspondence with such men as Dr. Smith, and others, no 
doubt stimulated these interests and avocations. Had he more time 


to devote to them, he might well have become as noted as Dr. 


*® Johnson Papers, 4:865-866. 


* Thomas Barton to Johnson, October 7, 1765. In Boston Public Library. 
See also his letter from Lancaster, November 9, 1765, Johnson Papers, 
:865 


's Jeptha R. Simms, Trappers of New York ... and Some Account of Sir 
William Johnson and His Style of Living (Albany, 1851-1871), p. 22. 
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Colden for his observations and his writing. In 1771, at the re- 
quest of Arthur Lee, then in London, he wrote a letter on the 
Indians, their customs and language, which was published in the 
Philosophical Society Transactions.*® As a result of this he re- 
ceived a request for answers to a series of questions on the In- 
dians from Dr. William Robertson, Principal, The University of 
Edinburgh. These queries were transmitted by William Franklin, 
who promised to send back the answers through Mr. Strahan, the 
King’s Printer. But Sir William was not able to deal with these 
“Inclosures of a curious nature” before his death.*° 

. As noted above, William Franklin visited Johnson Hall in 1768, 
and had been in frequent correspondence with Sir William over 
matters of land and Indian relations. The proposal for a colony in 
the Illinois Country, however, in which so many colonial worthies 
were interested, brought about an exchange of letters between Dr. 
Franklin in London and Sir William. The latter wrote as of July 
10, 1766: 


At the Request of your Son Govr. Franklin, & sev!l. 
Gentn, of Pensilvania, I now enclose you a Scheme pro- 
posed for establishg. a Colony at the Illinois, together 
with my Letter to Mr. Secretary Conway in favr. thereof, 
which the proposers denied might be transmitted thro’ 
your kands—I have accordingly sent it under a flying 
Seal, & must request you to forward it as Addressed— 

I daily dread a rupture with the Inds. occasioned by 
the Licentious Conduct of the frontier Inhabitants who 
continue to Rob, and Murder them.—I am imediately 
to meet Pontiac with the Western Nats. at Ontario and 
wish I may be able to satisfy them— 

Altho’ I have not had an Opportunity of Cultivating 
your Acquaintance I shall always be Glad to render you, 
or yours any Services as I am &c.*! 


Franklin’s reply was dated London, September 12, 1766: 


I am honoured with yours of the 10th of July just come 
to hand, with that for Mr. Secretary Conway under a fly- 


® William L. Stone, Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, Volume 2, 
Appendix, p. 479. 

® Johnson Papers, 8:1158. Guy Johnson, after the death of Sir William, 
wrote out answers to these questions for Dr. Robertson, which are to be 
found in the Claus MSS., Canadian Archives. 
“Tn American Antiquarian Society. Printed in AAS Proceedings, 11:46. 
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ing Seal, which I have clos’d and forwarded. He is now 
in another Department, but it will go of course to Lord 
Shelbourne, who I think is rather more favorably dis- 
pose’d towards such Undertakings. 

I have long been of Opinion that a Well-conducted 
western Colony. if it could be settled with the Approba- 
tion of the Indians would be of great National Advantage 
with respect to trade, and particularly useful to the old 
Colonies as a Security to their Frontiers. I am glad to 
find that you, whose knowledge of Indian affairs and the 
Temper of those People far exceeds mine, entertain the 
same Sentiments, and think such an establishment in the 
Illinois Country practicable. I shall not fail to use my 
best Endeavors here in promoting it, and obtaining for it 
the necessary grants; and I am happy that this Occasion 
introduces me to the Correspondence of a Gentleman 
whose Character I have long esteemed, and to whom 
America is so much obliged. 

It grieves me to hear that our Frontier People are yet 
greater Barbarians than the Indians, and continue to 
murder them in time of Peace. I hope your Negociations 
will prevent a New War, which those Murders give great 
reason to apprehend; and that the several governments 
will find great reason to apprehend; and that the several 
governments will find some Method of preventing such 
horrid outrages for the future.** 


Yet this correspondence, so auspiciously begun, was not renewed. 
Two years later, however, Sir William was honored by election to 
the American Philosophical Society, which Franklin founded, and 
accepted January 3, 1769, with the remark that his “Necessary 
Avocations might deprive him of much of the pleasure I might 
otherwise receive as one of that Body.’’** 

Thus in a few years before his untimely death, Sir William 
Johnson, who had led a life of vigorous activity, but with such dis- 
abilities as to render it almost incredible, was in a position to enjoy 
the fruits of culture and the arts of society. He had won the es- 


“Printed in Franklin’s Writings (Smyth, ed.), 4:461; and in Illinois 
State Historical Library Collections, 11:376-377 

* Documentary History of the State of New York, 4:402. Dr. William 
E. Lingelbach, librarian of the American Philosophical Society, informs me 
that the Manuscript Minutes of the Society contain Sir William’s record as 
follows: October 18, 1768, proposed as corresponding member (along with 
General Gage and William Logan) ; December 20, 1768, elected member ; 
January 16, 1769, Dr. Smith read a part of Sir William’s letter “returning 
the Society his thanks for having chosen him a member.” 
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teem of the most important men of the time, who not only recog- 
nized his achievements in war, politics and diplomacy, but respected 
his mental powers. 

He has too often been thought of as “Johnson of the Mohawks,” 
a squire of the Valley, and the founder of local institutions in 
New York. I have tried to point out that he was a Colonial Amer- 
ican of first rank, whose activity and interests extended over pro- 
vincial lines, and who is possibly of special significance in the 
history of Pennsylvania. 
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From engraving in Stone, The Life and Times of Sir William 
Johnson, Bart. 
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THE BUCKS COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


The richness of Pennsylvania’s history is well enough 
known. Not so well known is the richness and variety of 
her historical records, preserved, through the generosity of 
private donors, in libraries and museums throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

With this issue, PENNSYLVANIA History introduces a 
series of articles designed to show what our historical 
societies are doing to preserve and display the records 
entrusted to them. 


THE MERCER MUSEUM 


By Jonn CummMincs, Curator 


HE Mercer Museum of The Bucks County Historical So- 
‘Poa at Doylestown might be called the realization of a dream. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century, Dr. Henry C. Mercer, a 
well-known archaeologist and man of vision who was not hampered 
by convention, began to study the tools, apparatus, and methods 
of work used prior to the advent of the machine age. This museum, 
and the unusual building that houses its collection (an edifice de- 
signed in adaptation of the eighteenth-century Gothic revival) rep- 
resent the fulfillment of Dr. Mercer’s desire to make the best fruits 
of his study available to everyone. 

Originally intended as a background for the study of the de- 
veloping life of the settlers, first, of Bucks County, and then of 
Pennsylvania, the collection was soon to become dubbed “the tools 
of the nation maker,” and ultimately came to embrace the story of 
mankind. For, in his study and collecting, Dr. Mercer soon dis- 
covered that the tools and methods in use before the machine re- 
placed skilled human effort, had changed but little since Biblical 
times ; and, where most archaeologists lose contact with the pres- 
ent, Dr. Mercer simply turned the pages of history backward, 
establishing a common meeting ground for past with present and 
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providing still another evidence of the well-known fact that all 
things are derivative in their nature. 

He began his collection just at the right time. In his generation 
the fine old tools and apparatus of an earlier day, gathering dust 
and rust in cellars, garrets, and sheds, were being thrown out as 
rubbish and given to the trash man, or were finding their way into 
the scrap piles of junk dealers. Fortunately, at that most critical 
moment, Dr. Mercer appeared to “rescue” many priceless items 
which might have gone to ineluctable oblivion. His passion for 
gathering, preserving, and studying these various objects has given 
to us a collection which is almost unique. Certainly this Museum 
has preserved for posterity those things which the ordinary mu- 
seum does not, or cannot, contain. In variety, size, and complete- 
ness, this collection is quite unmatched elsewhere, and it would be 
virtually impossible to duplicate it today. It is safely stored in a 
building specially designed and constructed for the purpose. 

Perhaps the items are not always displayed in a manner most 
advantageous, but the objects are there for study, and the public 
may obtain a very excellent general picture. It is not always pos- 
sible, nor perhaps even desirable, to place certain objects on promi- 
nent display; nor, because of size and space limitations, can we 
always group objects together in an ideal juxtaposition. 

In addition to our tools and apparatus of the trades and crafts, 
we have a multitude of those things used in the homes, which two 
or more generations ago lightened labors, improved living, or 
might even have been a necessity for everyday life. Some of these 
objects were fabricated by craftsmen. Others were the product of 
the skill of some member of the household. Some, most certainly, 
come under the heading of “gadgets,” although they were impor- 
tant to their owners and users. All represent some part of the 
mobiliary arts, as well as the uses, skills, and customs of by- 
gone days. 

In this day of hurrying to the store for every real or fancied 
need, it seems difficult for us to visualize the skilled self-sufficiency 
of our forebears. They made their own candles, stuffed their own 
sausage, rendered their own lard, made their own soap; and they 
did these things, as well as countless others, using such devices as 
are found in this collection. About the only two trades or crafts 
not well represented here are the pewterer’s and the glass maker’s. 
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The woodworking trades are particularly well represented. How 
many people today know that before carpentry or cabinet making 
existed under these names, there were house-wrights, wheel- 
wrights, ship-wrights, together with “joyners,” turners, coopers, 
and, curiously enough, the trades of the coffin maker and the 
pump maker? Most modern workers would be unable to guess the 
name, or, in some instances, to imagine the use to which some of 
these ancient wood-working tools were put. Probably herein lies a 
part of the difference to be observed between the mass production 
wares of the machine age and the product of hand craftsmanship. 
The machine alone can do quite handsomely what it is made to do, 
but these ancient tools were guided by the heart and hand and 
brain of man in creative endeavor to satisfy human needs. 

The primary object, or most essential need, of man being food, 
naturally much emphasis is placed on those activities which had to 
do with obtaining, producing, or processing food-—both as an in- 
dustry and as a domestic endeavor. In this category, the foremost 
place is properly accorded to agriculture, but hunting, fishing, and 
trapping are not slighted. Since man is (or is supposed to be) a 
civilized creature, cookery in all its variations and branches looms 
large. The developing refinement of kitchen utensils is well illus- 
trated ; and, along with this trend, we may see the attempt to in- 
crease the elegance and appeal of the product of the culinary art. 
This is aptly demonstrated by attempts at embellishment, as also 
by the ornamental cookie cutters, springerle (“springley”) moulds, 
fancy baking ware, et alia. 

The conversion of natural fibers into thread or cloth is of con- 
siderable importance. There may possibly be absent from our col- 
lection—but we do not think so—some types of “great wheel” 
for the preparation of yarn (woolen), or types of jenney or flax- 
wheel for spinning of linen, or some variant of loom for a special 
purpose. Products of this craft, whether made at home or by those 
who plied the trade as a means of livelihood, are not lacking. One 
may also note the paraphernalia of the allied activities of needle- 
work, tailoring, and laundering. To complete the picture of ap- 
pareling, we may see the shop and gear of both cobbler and hatter. 

Means of transportation of the pre-railroad era are not neglected. 
There is an excellent collection of vehicles, including the stage- 
coach and Conestoga—so vital in settlement, development, and ex- 
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pansion. Crafts closely allied or basic to these are the wagon 
builder’s, coach maker’s, harness maker’s, and saddler’s, all of 
which may be studied here. 

The Museum contains, of course, the tools of the smith, basic 
to all other tools and trades, together with certain allied crafts, 
such as those of the tinsmith, file maker, and founder. There are 
also certain very unusual or odd crafts represented, such as that 
of the comb maker, the watch or clock maker, the broom or basket 
maker, and even the chair painter. 

Ceramics come in for a large share of attention. The actual 
operations of the craft may be seen, and the complete gamut of 
the products of the potter, from the lowly common clay brick 
through decorative tiles and earthenware to fine china and the 
priceless sgraffito ware. The mills or querns used by the potter to 
grind his materials to the proper fineness are present in wide 
variety. Potters’ mills differ but slightly in fundamentals from the 
mills used to grind other things, such as grain. There is wide vari- 
ation in type, means of operation, and chronological position in 
the history of these curious but important objects. 

We must not forget that the general activities alluded to had for 
their purpose the production of objects to be used by individuals. 
To complete our picture, we must see some of the things that 
formed a part of the intimate environment of men and women of 
an earlier time. It is to this end that we have glass and china, 
silver and pewter, coverlets and costumes, and a modicum of char- 
acteristic furniture. Certain personalized activities find representa- 
tion in the professions of physician, surgeon, and apothecary, 
which minister to the physical being. The work of the musician, 
the printer, the painter, the school master, and, far from least, 
the minister, are an essential part of the picture showing wherein 
man differs from the beast in his mode of life. 

The history of the development of mankind is rather closely 
interrelated with fire, fire making, and lighting equipment. The 
long, slow, painful ascent from barbarism is lighted by the flicker- 
ing flames, first of the fire, then of the torch; still later by crude 
lamps; and, finally, by types of lighting devices whose use has 
come down to modern times. A fascinating field is shown in the 
marvelous diversity of lighting equipment that depends upon com- 
bustion as the source of illumination. 
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We must not leave this field without mention of heating equip- 
ment, but mere mention it must be, since the Bucks County His- 
torical Society’s collection of stove plates and Dr. Mercer’s mag- 
nus Opus—THE BIBLE IN IRON—are too well known to need elab- 
oration. There are, in addition, many other items in this part of 
our collection besides stove plates! 





The Museum contains also excellent collections devoted to fire 
protection and weapons. 

What has been accomplished is so to have arranged our exhibits 
that the individual items are available for present study and yet 
are safely preserved for the future. It is our privilege, thanks to 
the initiative, generosity, and foresight of Dr. Mercer, to be able 
to study and enjoy such a collection. Perhaps his vision had its 
stimulus in Proverbs 29:11. However that may be, the results 
are of benefit to all, and the privileges derived therefrom carry 
more than a little obligation. There is here much for the serious 
student and particularly for the researcher, At the same time the 
exhibits are interesting and accessible to the average individual. 

A collection such as ours is vitalized history! It is the story of 
man striving with his environment to fulfill his needs. It is what 
we might justifiably call a graphic story of man’s activities and 
achievement, as he progressed through the ages. It shows better 
than any book can tell—better than any recounting of battles, or 
political movements, or great (and near great) personalities—the 
story of mankind through the ages. The story has a local flavor, 
with a bit of national bias—yet it is the story of mankind. The 
knowledge of past achievements enables man to strive for even 
greater progress in the future and to even higher creative success. 


THE LIBRARY 


By Aupuson R. Davis, Librarian 


HE collections of the Library of The Bucks County Historical 
T society are as rich as those of the Museum, but their display 
is more difficult. Historic objects are easily displayed but historical 
facts must be dug for. The value of a library lies in two prime 
essentials ; how well the collections fit into the purposes for which 
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the library was formed, and the rarity of the individual items in 
the group. Considered from either of these angles the Bucks 
County collection is certainly rare. 


There are numerous manuscript collections in the fields of local 
history, genealogy, and law. In genealogy the emphasis is on Bucks 
County, but families in the surrounding counties are also repre- 
sented. The Society was fortunate in having as librarian for many 
years an untiring genealogist, Mr. Warren S. Ely. In the course of 
his genealogical researches Mr. Ely corresponded with the repre- 
sentatives of many families and studied Court House records 
minutely. As a result he became thoroughly acquainted, among 
other things, with the lands held at various times by various people 
in the county. His studies unearthed many obscure and interesting 
facts of local interest. When he died the Society came into posses- 
sion of most of his papers, several real estate maps which he drew 
from old deeds in the Court House and here in the Society, be- 
sides many of his published genealogies containing valuable manu- 
script corrections and addenda. 

Another librarian, Mr. George MacReynolds, was an author and 
scholar, and his papers also came to the Society. Mr. MacReynolds 
devoted the better portion of his later years to a study of the Doan 
outlaws, members of a prolific Bucks County family whose rami- 
fications now extend throughout the United States and into Can- 
ada. The voluminous correspondence and notes resulting from this 
interest are here for the use of future students. 

Judge Henry Chapman’s letter-books, opinions in cases—many 
of them notable—charges to juries, and other records, a veritable 
mine of information on Bucks County’s past, are here in their en- 
tirety. Nor are law books and genealogies the end of the Library’s 
resources in Bucks material. It possesses school records, trades- 
men’s account-books, the ledgers and accounts of various grist 
mills, among them that at Tinicum and the famous Mearns Mills. 
Here are the minutes and records of the Bucks County Temper- 
ance Society, the early libraries and library associations of Doyles- 
town, diaries of individuals prominent in their day and the events 
of that day, all waiting only for the researcher to bring their con- 
tents and the invaluable stories they can tell to light. Several among 
the manuscript collections are important enough to demand special 
mention. 
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Foremost among these is the mass of manuscripts coming from 
General William W. H. Davis. Founder and first president of the 
Society, General Davis was a man of many and varied interests. 
Soldier, scholar, historian, and author, he bequeathed a formidable 
mass of documents to the Library. Serving in the Mexican and 
Civil Wars, and as Attorney General to the territory of New Mex- 
ico, he kept diaries with meticulous care. As a commander in the 
Union armies during the Civil War, he kept records of the various 
campaigns in which he was engaged, as well as letters and orders. 
These, together with notes for various books he had published, 
are part of the almost inexhaustible material left for future stu- 
dents to work upon. 


A second, and no less great, collection is that of the late Dr. 
B. F. Fackenthal, who succeeded Dr. Mercer as president of 
the Society. Dr. Fackenthal was for years head of the Durham 
Iron Works. His collection contains deeds, trust agreements, jour- 
nals, ledgers, day-books, and the correspondence of the Bucks 
County industry so important in the colonial history of Pennsyl- 
vania. Among the items are a trust agreement, the accounts and 
final statement of the trustees for Elizabeth Growden Galloway 
who inherited the important industry from her father, Lawrence 
Growden of Bensalem, only to lose it when her husband, William 
Galloway, turned Tory. In addition to the Durham papers, there 
are documents of historical importance collected by Dr. Fackenthal 
as a result of his interest in other aspects of the story of old Bucks. 

Mr. Edward R. Barnsley, President for ten years until his resig- 
nation in 1950, has given a notable collection of documents illustra- 
tive of colonial Bucks life and history. Emphasis is on Newtown, 
where the Barnsley family has lived and played an important part 
since colonial days, but Mr. Barnsley’s interests have been too 
catholic to confine his collection to a single township or county. 
Space does not permit elaboration of this, and many other of 
the really important sources for historical research held by the 
Library, but there is one other, very extensive, collection which 
must be noted. This is the records and minutes of the Volunteer 
Fire Companies of Philadelphia. 

Comprising all the records, minutes, journals, rolls, pictures and 
trophies of the Volunteer Fire companies, they came into posses- 
sion of the Society by gift, early in this century. The early volun- 
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teer companies formed an association when a paid fire department 
was established by the city around 1871. The quarters given them 
for storage and meetings were inadequate, and the city failed to 
make additional provision for these important records, so the col- 
lection was given to Bucks County, where existence of volunteer 
fire companies assured an interest in them and their safe-keeping. 

Printed source materials include complete files of early Bucks 
County newspapers, fine copies of early editions of the Acts of the 
Assembly, and of the laws of Pennsylvania. There is a typescript 
of a work on dating old houses by Dr. Mercer, and there are sev- 
eral manuscripts on the Indians of Bucks County by Mrs. Harry J. 
Shoemaker. A long succession of scholarly presidents and librarians 
has been responsible for these rich collections which should prove 
a researcher’s delight and a treasure trove of historical informa- 
tion well worth every effort to uncover. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION HELD AT STATE COLLEGE 


By Puuip S. Kien 


EGEND has it that neither rain nor sleet nor snow nor gloom 
L of night stays the postman from his appointed round. His- 
torians have either less stamina or more sense. At any rate, all of 
the above-named climatic elements converged on Centre County 
on November 2, and cut considerably into the size of the delega- 
tion which ordinarily attends these meetings, which was a pity be- 
cause of the extraordinarily fine program which was presented. 
But despite the foulest weather of the fall, almost seventy-five 
historians were on hand to participate in the proceedings. 


At the opening luncheon at the Nittany Lion Inn, State College, 
members of the Association were greeted by Ben Euwema, Dean 
of the School of Liberal Arts, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Roy Wilkinson, Jr., President of the Centre County Historical 
Society—co-hosts to the meeting. Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, former 
editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, and now Senior Historian, 
Division of Archives and History, in New York, then delivered a 
splendid address upon “Sir William Johnson and Pennsylvania.” 
His purpose was to indicate points of contact between Johnson 
and Pennsylvania which were “suggestive rather than comprehen- 
sive.” Among these were the personal contacts of Johnson with 
such men as Weiser, Claus, Croghan, Teedyuscung, and Col. 
Bouquet. Johnson also was intimately connected with such Penn- 
sylvania events as the Treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1768, and the 
Indian agreement to the extension of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
This eminent New Yorker and Indian Agent of the Crown 
conducted much of his business for the Indian service with Phila- 
delphia merchants, sent two of his half-Indian sons to Pennsyl- 
vania to be educated, worked with the Anglican clergy of Phila- 
delphia to promote missionary work among the Indians, imported 
many Pennsylvania artisans into his own land-holdings to the 
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north, and finally began an exchange of letters with Benjamin 
Franklin in relation to a western land promotion enterprise. 

The general session of Friday afternoon focussed upon the his- 
tory of central and western Pennsylvania. Alfred P. James, of the 
University of Pittsburgh spoke first upon “Benjamin Franklin’s 
Ohio Tracts.” These tracts constituted eleven parcels of land along 
the Allegheny River in the present counties of Armstrong, Beaver, 
Butler and Lawrence which were purchased by Benjamin Franklin 
at a public auction of “depreciation lands” of the Commonwealth, 
in 1785. Professor James traced the history of these parcels from 
the time of their purchase by Franklin, describing their owner- 
ship by Richard Bache, their division among his seven heirs, their 
sale to William J. Duane, and his disposition of each. As a pro- 
cedural study of the mechanics of research into an early land 
speculation venture, this paper was exceedingly instructive. 

The lumber industry in northwestern Pennsylvania was the next 
subject for discussion by Samuel Wilhelm, of Clarion State Teach- 
ers College. In a paper entitled “The Wheeler and Dusenbury 
Lumber Company of Forest and Warren Counties,” Mr. Wilhelm 
traced in detail the origins and development of this enterprise. 
The plan of William Wheeler, in 1833, to deliver pine from the 
region of Pottsville, N. Y., to the Mississippi Valley soon led to 
his purchase of a large stand of high grade pine near Endeavor, 
Forest County, along the Tionesta. The project expanded into the 
Wheeler and Dusenbury Company which, at the peak of its oper- 
ations, was employing 325 men and shipping to Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati about two and a half million board feet of lumber a 
year. Interest in the paper was heightened by the presence of 
W. R. Wheeler, a direct descendant of the founder of the com- 
pany. Mr. Wilhelm’s paper was an excellent beginning in a field 
of Pennsylvania history which has been for too many years almost 
completely ignored. 

To conclude the afternoon program, Ernest Miller, of Warren, 
presented a highly entertaining paper on “Oily Daze at Cherry 
Grove.” Reconstructing with vivid imagery the picture of early 
oil prospecting, Mr. Miller began with the story of the unfor- 
tunate Henry Landsreth, who scientifically predicted the presence 
of oil in the then-unknown Cherry Grove area, but who never 
struck precisely the right place to prove his theory. Others soon 
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did. Rumor of a fabulous well on “tract 646,” which was operated 
with the utmost secrecy and continually guarded, brought “oil 
scouts” from other fields flocking into the area. Soon the news 
broke that “646” was a record breaking producer, and a new oil 
boom was on. The towns of Garfield and Farnsworth were born, 
a pipeline race began, and thousands rushed to the area. A succes- 
sion of gushing wells so flooded the market that oil dropped to 
the lowest price in twenty years. Then, quickly as the flow had 
begun, it stopped, and Cherry Grove slowly reverted to the farm- 
land it is today. 


At the Annual Banquet on Friday evening, the Association was 
addressed by Frederick Rath, Director of the National Council on 
Historic Sites and Buildings, who spoke on “Historical Preserva- 
tion Activity in America.” Mr. Rath constructed, in the image of a 
dream, a plan of community action for preservation of historical 
sites which would not only pay its way, but bring rich interest. His 
concept was built around community action to preserve some 
single building of both historic and architectural merit. The com- 
munity effort, through service club campaigns, community “bene- 
fit” functions, young people’s club activity and a host of other 
co-operative fund-raising methods would, initially, create a sense 
of community solidarity and mutual interest which would enrich 
the concept of citizenship. Those working toward the goal would 
share in it. The Boy Scouts, Junior League, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and many other community enterprises would have office 
space at a location which quickly would become the focal point 
of all unselfish community enterprise. A historical museum in the 
building would lie in the full line of traffic, stimulating interest 
and inquiry into other sites of importance, and curiosity about 
figures of the past whose eminence gave meaning to the site. A 
quickening appreciation within the community of the richness of 
its own past would communicate itself, through the inhabitants, 
to visitors, stimulating tourist trade and suggesting possibilities 
of business activities based upon newly discovered interests of the 
population. This dream of what might be in any community Mr. 
Rath presented as a problem in expert planning—a problem which 
the average community could scarcely be expected to solve without 
some special guidance. Such guidance he has been seeking to de- 
velop and make available to communities throughout the land. 
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The business meeting of the Association convened at 9 o’clock 
Saturday morning. After the approval of reports of the Secretary, 
Treasurer, Editor, and Publications Committee, President Stevens 
made two important announcements: first, that nearly one hundred 
members of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies 
would soon become subscribers to PENNSYLVANIA History Maca- 
ZINE, which would henceforth contain a section especially devoted 
to the interests of Federation members ; and second, that the 1952 
meeting of the Association would be held at Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
vania, with Susquehanna University and the Snyder County His- 
torical Society as co-hosts. The Nominating Committee then submit- 
ted the following recommendations for the election of officers: 
President, William A. Russ; Council, to fill the place of Dr. Russ, 
Russell J. Ferguson ; First Vice-President, Paul A. Giddens ; Coun- 
cil, for the term 1951-1953, Melville Boyer, J. Bennett Nolan, 
Homer Rosenberger, and R. Norris Williams, 2d. It was moved, 
seconded and passed that the nominations be closed, and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for those recom- 
mended by the Nominating Committee. Dr. Russ then assumed the 
presidential chair. 


The following resolutions of thanks were unanimously voted: 
To Dr. Stevens for his splendid leadership during the term of his 
presidency, to Dean Ben Euwema, as representative of The Penn- 
sylvania State College, for its support of the work of the Associa- 
tion, to Mrs. Alice Frazier and Mrs. Ilene Glenn for their able 
assistance to the Treasurer and the Secretary, respectively, and to 
the co-hosts of the convention, including the committees on local 
arrangements and program. 


Following the business meeting, the members were treated to a 
most instructive and entertaining program of Pennsylvania folk 
music, English and German. Samuel P. Bayard, of Pennsylvania 
State College, assisted by Phil Jack, after describing the sources 
of the English folk song in Pennsylvania, and explaining its three 
major styles: even, free-time ornamental, and even-time orna- 
mental, presented a series of recordings made in the field of the 
various types. Albert F. Buffington and Walter Boyer, both of 
the Pennsylvania State College, described and sang examples of 
German folk music in Pennsylvania. The German songs illustrated 
were also of three types: those relating to institutions such as the 
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home, tavern, church, politics, or the farm; those relating to sea- 
sons or festivals, such as snitzing, Fassnacht Day, New Year’s, or 
cornhusking ; and finally farm chants, dealing with the personi- 
fication in song of various implements and sung as these were be- 
ing used, such as the butter churn, the apple butter stirrer, or the 
knife sharpener. It was a meeting full of interest for all present, 
which was received with resounding applause. 

At the Saturday luncheon, President Russ, on behalf of the 
American Association for State and Local History, bestowed upon 
past-President Stevens the Award of Merit voted to him by the 
American Association for State and Local History for distin- 
guished past services, and embodied in a handsome parchment 
scroll. 

After the presentation, Arthur R. Warnock, Dean of Men 
Emeritus of the Pennsylvania State College, spoke on Centre 
County. With delightful wit and charming informality, Dean War- 
nock explained the process by which he had, without any such 
intention, come to be regarded locally as a never failing fount of 
wisdom on local history. In the course of his talk, while disclaim- 
ing any pretense of being an authority on the subject, Dean War- 
nock succeeded in proving to the satisfaction of all that he richly 
deserved his local reputation. Although no motor tour of historic 
spots of the vicinity was included on this year’s program, Dean 
Warnock provided one, taking us on a verbal trip around the 
County so graphically presented that none could miss the pictures. 

In place of the customary tour, Saturday afternoon was devoted 
to a brief panel upon local history. J. Thomas Mitchell, Esq., of 
Bellefonte, the most eminent and productive modern historian of 
Centre County, spoke upon the twelve candidates for governor of 
Pennsylvania who had been residents of the County. While many 
were previously aware that Bellefonte has long been known as 
“the home of Governors,” few had realized that this region had 
contributed so many names to gubernatorial contests. Mr. Mitchell 
spoke as a representative of that group of local historians who 
may properly be called “professional” by virtue of their many 
publications and the breadth of their historical interests. He was 
followed by Edward L. Willard, District Attorney of Centre 
County, as a representative of those historians whose interest in 
local history is avocational and highly specialized. Mr. Willard, 
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an outstanding authority on the history of State College, traced 
briefly the origins and periods of growth of that community. The 
session was concluded by Jerome K. Weinstein, Editor of the 
Centre Daily Times, who spoke upon the relationship between the 
local press and the local historian. Mr. Weinstein emphasized the 
need for brevity, simplicity, and accuracy in newspaper writing 
and discussed the difficulties which historians necessarily have in 
achieving all of these qualities simultaneously in articles intended 
for publication in the press. 

Those who were courageous enough to brave the inclement 
weather and the well-known difficulties of access to State College 
under even the best of conditions were rewarded for their effort 
by a program which was generally acknowledged to have been 
of uniform excellence throughout. 



































NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


T THE meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on 

October 2, Mrs. Maude Wierman Kennedy spoke on the his- 
tory of Wierman’s Mill at York Springs. At the meeting on No- 
vember 6, Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars presented to the society 
a valuable collection of sources on Thaddeus Stevens which she 
gathered during the writing of her book, J Speak for Thaddeus 
Stevens. Mrs. Lewars and Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, chairman of 
the library and museum committee, described the most important 
items in the collection. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Berks County on No- 
vember 15 was addressed by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, 
who came back with important news as to the activities of this 
society. There is in prospect an intensive program of microfilming, 
first of early church records, and later of other source materials 
and newspaper collections, which will be carried out by the society 
itself. Through this program the society hopes to preserve on film 
valuable records of Berks County history which might otherwise 
be lost through the processes of time and accident. Since Berks 
County is very important in Pennsylvania history, the preserva- 
tion of records there is of exceptional significance. As with its 
museum and its magazine, the Berks County society is again “set- 
ting the pace” for other county historical societies. It may also 
be noted that this society has recently published a very attractive 
historical calendar for 1952, illustrated with pictures relating to 
the history of the county. This is available from the society head- 
quarters, 940 Centre Avenue, Reading, at one dollar a copy. 


The Bradford County Historical Society arranged an unusual 
exhibit of local newspapers dating back to the first paper published 
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in Towanda, as a special feature of Pennsylvania Week. Leo A. 
Wilt, the Director of the society, also prepared daily articles on 
historical topics which were published in the local newspapers that 
week, 





At the meeting of the Chester County Historical Society on 
September 18, John Marshall Philips, Director of the Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery, spoke on “Looted Art and Forgeries.” On Octo- 
ber 16, the speaker was Dr. Arthur E. James, and his topic, “Paper 
Making in Chester County, 1781-1951.” On November 20, there 

. were addresses by Dr. Robert B. Gordon, head of the Department 
of Science, West Chester State Teachers College, and Dr. Francis 
W. Pennell, Curator of the Botany Department, Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, on “The Herbarium of Dr. William 
Darlington.” On December 17, the society had a Christmas recep- 
tion and open house. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia had an interesting 
series of Saturday excursions during the fall of 1951. On Sep- 
tember 29 they visited historic Frankford; on October 13, St. 
Joseph’s College; on October 27, historic landmarks in central 
Philadelphia; and on November 10, the Government Institution 
for Cancer Research. At the October 30 meeting of the society, 

Dr. Thomas D. Cope spoke on “Mason and Dixon in Philadel- 
phia.”” At the meeting on November 20, Miss Ann Hawkes Hut- 
ton gave an address, “Why Washington Crossed the Delaware,” | 
in commemoration of the 175th anniversary of that historic event. 


At the meeting of the Dauphin County Historical Society on 
September 17, Ray B. Lackey, of Carlisle, spoke on the “Early 
Covered Bridges of the Susquehanna River.” On September 22 
the society made an historical pilgrimage by bus to Harpers Ferry 
and the Antietam Battlefield, on the way visiting the Francis Scott 
Key monument and the Barbara Frietchie house in Frederick, 
Maryland. At the meeting on November 19, Gilbert B. Woodhull 
spoke on the early history and construction of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, and Miss Jean Gray Allen read a poem, “Journal of an N 
Historical Pilgrimage to Antietam,” which was written in con- 
nection with the society’s tour. 
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The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting in Chester on October 25. Guy G. deFuria gave a talk on 
the granting of a charter to the Borough of Chester by William 
Penn, and a group of members presented a pageant portraying the 
granting of the charter in 1701. This was in celebration of the 
250th anniversary of this event. In the afternoon of the same day, 
open house was held in the Old Court House, the society head- 
quarters, so that members and the public could see the results of 
the repairs which have been completed. 


The Erie County Historical Society held a pilgrimage to historic 
spots on October 20, first visiting Colt’s Station, and then follow- 
ing the State line south to the vicinity of Wattsburg. From there 
they went southeast to visit the old home of Horace Greeley. At 
the junction of the branches of French Creek a talk on the history 
of the creek was given by President Leemhuis, while John W. 
Ray, the secretary, spoke at Greeley’s old home. Walter Jack, his- 
torical columnist of the Erie Daily Times, assisted as guide, 
and gave several short talks. About twenty-five or thirty members 
took part in the tour. 


At the opening meeting of the Historical Society of Frankford 
on October 9, “The Frankford Arsenal, 1816-1951,” was discussed 
by George S. Van Dyke, Public Information Officer of that agency. 
On November 13, Harry S. Donat and Dr. Walter M. Benner told 
about Rocky Hill and the Cornelius Place, and there were readings 
from the boyhood recollections of Samuel Milner. 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held on November 26 at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. The speaker was Samuel Price Wetherill, whose subject 
was “The Free Quakers.” 


The Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society met on 
November 2 in the Assembly Room of the Memorial Hall for a 
brief business session, and then attended a Silver Tea and Art Ex- 
hibit sponsored by the New Century Club and the Indiana Art 
Association. During Pennsylvania Week the society co-operated 
in many local historical activities. The society’s historical files 
provided material for the broadcast over Station WDAD of “Out 
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of the County’s Past,” a radio script written by three Indiana 
Joint High School students of the Senior Historians Club, and 
presented by the Senior Broadcasting Club of the high school. The 
College Shoppe, whose manager, Mrs. Floyd Stewart, is a member 
of the society, presented an historical window display depicting 
the evolution of lighting in Pennsylvania. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual pilgrimage 
and outing on October 13. Among the historic sites visited were 
the original milestone on the King’s Highway, at Shimerville ; the 
Dillingersville Community School, dating to 1735; Stahl’s pottery 
in Powder Valley; and the site of Hampton Furnace, at Sigmund. 
The tour was arranged by Norman S. Schantz, of Emmaus, Presi- 
dent of the Dillingersville Union Church and School Association, 
and a member of the society. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Lycoming Historical Society 
on October 18 was held at the Williamsport Senior High School, 
and consisted of a Pennsylvania Week pageant under the joint 
sponsorship of the society and the three Junior High Schools of 
the city. The pageant presented scenes from the life of Stephen 
Collins Foster, as well as scenes of local interest, and was prepared 
under the direction of several society members, with Miss Eva 
Keller as chairman. The meeting of the society on November 15 
was addressed by the Honorable Robert F. Rich, who spoke on 
the woolen industry in that region of Pennsylvania. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County has announced 
the appointment of Alfred Gemmell as Curator. A graduate of 
Ursinus College, and holder of a M.A. degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Gemmell has published a number of articles 
on the history of the vicinity, notably “The Charcoal Iron In- 
dustry in the Perkiomen Valley,” which appeared in the society’s 
Bulletin. This appointment should do much to further the progress 
of this already progressive society. The annual outing of the Mont- 
gomery County society was held on October 6, nearly a hundred 
members journeying to Reading and the Oley Valley. In Reading 
they visited the headquarters of the Historical Society of Berks 
County, and were welcomed by Louis Heizmann, President of the 
Berks County Society and of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
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torical Societies. The meeting on November 17 had two speakers, 
Samuel H. Borton, Jr., on “Joseph Foulke, Gwynedd Friend” ; and 
Samuel H. Barrington, on “Montgomery County Clocks and Clock- 
makers.” 


The meeting of the Muncy Historical Society on November 23 
was addressed by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, Editor of Pennsyt- 
VANIA History, whose subject was “John Heckewelder, Moravian 
Missionary and Historian of the Indians.” 


The fall meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held at the Hotel Easton on October 19. 
Walter L. Peters, a prominent lawyer of Nazareth, spoke on the 
subject, “Can Anything Good Come Out of Nazareth? Come and 
See.” 


On October 19, the Northumberland County Historical Society 
was addressed by Chester D. Clark on the history of the First 
Methodist Church of Milton. Charles F. Snyder spoke at the meet- 
ing of November 9 on “The Boundaries of Northumberland 
County.” 


The Pottstown Historical Society is editing and publishing a 
History of Pottstown, 1751-1951, as part of the Bicentennial cele- 
bration. An editorial board has been appointed, and publication 
expenses have been underwritten by a group of public-spirited 
citizens. Present plans call for a 200-page book, well-illustrated, 
to appear in the spring of 1952. The society meeting on September 
24 was addressed by Joe Kindig, 3d, of York, who discussed 
furniture of the period of Pottsgrove, 1750-1780, illustrating his 
talk with colored slides. The annual book sale was held on Octo- 
ber 11. 


The meeting of the Susquehanna County Historical Society on 
October 15 was addressed by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, 
whose subject was the importance of local sources, letters, docu- 
ments, and newspapers, for the history of the Commonwealth. At 
this time, arrangements were completed with the society for the 
loan to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission of 
the papers of Colonel John Franklin, leader of the Connecticut peo- 
ple who settled in the Wyoming region. These papers, which may 
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shed new light on the Connecticut-Pennsylvania controversy re- 
garding the ownership of this part of Pennsylvania, are to be 
microfilmed by the Commission. 


United States Senator Edward Martin was the speaker at the 
Pennsylvania Week meeting of the Washington County Historical 
Society, held in the Le Moyne House on October 20. His topic 


was Pennsylvania and its outstanding history. Afterward, a tea 
was held. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


’ A recent article in the York Dispatch describes the history col- 
lection of John Jay Wisler, Sr., of Columbia, as containing more 
than ten thousand items, amassed over the period of fifty years. 
Mr. Wisler is the owner and publisher, with Mrs. Wisler, of the 
Columbia Broadcaster, and for the past ten years has given his 
subscribers weekly sketches of Columbia’s history. His collections 
include documents on Wright’s Ferry, pictures of the various 
bridges spanning the river at this point, old maps of the Susque- 
hanna, pictures of early engines of the Columbia and Philadelphia 
Railroad, and many other pictures and documents. Recently he 
was asked by the faculty of Columbia High School to write a his- 
tory of the town for the use of the schools. 


The seventh Conference on Iroquois Research was held on 
October 5-7 in the Administration Building at Allegany State 
Park in New York State. The general theme for the conference, 
as discussed by Dr. W. N. Fenton of the Smithsonian Institution 
at the opening session, was stability and change in Iroquois cul- 
ture. Other sessions dealt with the recent findings of historical 
archaeology in Ontario, Iroquois kinship, and a demonstration of 
the Indiana method of recording and testing the intelligibility of 
Indian languages. A feature was the showing of the color film, 
The Canadian Longhouse People, produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada. Pennsylvania was well represented at the meet- 
ing, with the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, the Society for 
Pennsylvania Archaeology, the University Museum of Philadel- 
phia, and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
all represented by sizable delegations. Mrs. Frank G. Speck was 
guest of honor, as her late husband was founder of this conference. 
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In Titusville, Crawford County, the celebration of Pennsyl- 
vania Week was especially marked by a luncheon of leaders of the 
petroleum industry at the Colonel Drake Hotel on October 19, and 
the presentation of nine paintings on the oil industry by outstand- 
ing American artists to the Drake Museum of Drake Well Memo- 
rial Park. Walter E. Black, division manager of the Esso Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, made the presentation on behalf of 
his company and of the Oil Industry Information Committee, and 
the paintings were accepted by Dr. Paul H. Giddens, Curator of 
the Museum, and by Dr. Donald A. Cadzow, Executive Director 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, which 
administers the Drake Well property. The luncheon also marked 
the beginning of a campaign among oil companies to raise funds 
for the improvement of this memorial to the beginnings of the 
industry. 


An historical pageant, Marcus Hook Passes in Review, held on 
October 17, was the highlight of the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of Marcus Hook, Trainer, and Upper and Lower Chi- 
chester. After the dedication of the newly-improved athletic field 
in which the event was held, the pageant presented historical scenes 
of the locality from the days of the Lenni Lenape to the modern 
industrial developments. At the conclusion of the pageant, Gustave 
Chew, an official of the Sun Oil Company, spoke on the history 
of the company since its foundation in 1901. 


Loring B. Priest, Director of the Social Science Division at 
Lycoming College, has been advanced from Associate Professor 
of History to Professor of History. 


On October 6, the people of Germantown celebrated the three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Franz Daniel Pastorius, its 
founder. The celebration featured a re-dedication of the Pastorius 
Monument to his high and lofty ideals, and a placing of a memorial 
wreath at the monument. Then there was a festival concert in 
front of the Vernon House, followed by a formal program. Gov- 
ernor John S. Fine of Pennsylvania and Mayor Bernard Samuel 
of Philadelphia presented greetings, and Dr. Henry Pfund, of 
Haverford College, spoke on the life of Pastorius. 
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Philadelphia and its environs are featured in the fall, 1951, issue 
of American Heritage, magazine of the American Association for 
State and Local History, with emphasis on the 175th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. Dr. William E. Lingelbach 
and Carroll Frey contribute the leading articles on “The National 
Heritage in Historic Philadelphia,’ Dr. S. K. Stevens writes on 
William Penn, and Charles E, Peterson, Edward M. Riley and 
Carroll Frey describe various historic places in Philadelphia. 
Other articles such as “Chester County Heritage,” by E. Gordon 
Alderfer and Berenice M. Ball; “Milk in America,” by David M. 
Gwinn; “Charles Willson Peale, Philadelphia Museum Maker,” 
by Donald S. Smith; and “The Hill School,” by James V. Moffatt, 
add to this varied presentation of the historical significance of the 
southeastern region of the Commonwealth. There are fourteen 
pages of color illustrations. 


The eleventh annual Chester County Day was celebrated on 
October 6, 1951, when more than thirty historic homes and other 
historic places of this county were opened to visitors purchasing 
tickets, the proceeds of which were donated to the County Hos- 
pital in West Chester. For those not wishing to drive, the Com- 
mittee provided a special bus trip at a small additional charge. In 
the evening, Dr. Charles S. Swope, President of the State Teachers 
College in West Chester, invited Chester County Day guests to an 
open house on the campus. As an announcement, the committee 
also published an eight-page Chester County Day News, in news- 
paper format. 


Dedication Day, the celebration on November 19 of the anni- 
versary of the presentation of the Gettysburg Address, was spe- 
cially observed in Gettysburg this year. The original second draft 
of the immortal address written by President Lincoln in the Wills 
House, on the morning of November 19, 1863, was displayed at 
the Gettysburg National Bank as part of the celebration. It was 
lent by the Library of Congress, and brought to Gettysburg in 
an armored car with armed escort. Dr. Francis B. Haas, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, spoke at a noon luncheon 
at Hotel Gettysburg, representing Governor John S. Fine, who 
was unable to attend because of illness. Governor Adlai E. Steven- 
son of Illinois delivered the principal address at the ceremonies 
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at the National Cemetery that afternoon. The observance is spon- 
sored annually by the Lincoln Fellowship of Pennsylvania and the 
Gettysburg Camp, Sons of Union Veterans. 


Fairfield, in Adams County, celebrated its 150th anniversary on 
September 13, 14, and 15. A pageant, “Valley of Carroll’s Delight,” 
was presented, depicting the story of Fairfield’s part in the settle- 
ment of the Commonwealth, and the growth and progress of the 
community from 1801 to 1951. A cast of two hundred enacted six- 
teen episodes under the direction of Mrs. Mara Stearns, Mrs. 
Madeleine Killalea, Miss Patricia Killalea, and Mrs. Howard 
Knouse. 


An historical marker for the Susquehannock Indian Fort shown 
on maps of Captain John Smith, and an important landmark in 
Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary disputes, was dedicated on No- 
vember 20. The marker was provided by the Pennsylvania Water 
and Power Company, and erected on the company’s land beside 
the road from Wrightsville to Long Level. Dr. Herbert H. Beck, 
president emeritus of the Lancaster County Historical Society, 
gave the brief dedicatory speech. The York County Historical 
Society was represented by John Ruth, Director, and George Hay 
Kain, Vice-President, and the Pennsylvania Water and Power 
Company was represented by R. L. Bortner, Vice-President in 
charge of property and public relations, M. W. Seitz, of the Lan- 
caster office, and Dr. Richmond Myers. This marker is part of 
a series to be erected by the company. 


If “News and Comment” fails to mention the activities of your 
historical society or other interesting news in the field of Penn- 
sylvania history, please bear in mind that, unless notices and an- 
nouncements and newspaper clippings are sent in, these activities 
are very likely to be overlooked. An earnest effort is made to 
gather as much as possible from the newspaper clippings supplied 
by the State Clipping Service to the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, but this is necessarily an incomplete source 
for the coverage of historical activities. Send in the news on his- 
torical activities, and it will be published. 
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Epitep By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Shelter for His Excellency: The Story of Pennsylvania’s Executive Mansion 
and the One Hundred Governors of the Commonwealth. By LeRoy 
Greene. (Harrisburg: Stackpole Books, 1951. Pp. xiv, 384, illus., 
biblio., index. $4.00.) 


The subtitle of this volume is a clear statement of its contents—a history 
of, the brownstone-front Executive Mansion at 311-313 Front Street, Harris- 
burg, upon which is built a commentary on each of the governors of the 
Pennsylvania region from the days of the Dutch in 1624 until the adminis- 
tration of Governor Fine in 1951. This dual project involved the problem 
that three-fourths of the Pennsylvania Governors, from Cornelius Mey in 
1624 to James Pollock in 1855 had never been provided with an “official 
residence.” Author Greene’s decision to include these first seventy-seven 
executives seems to have stemmed from two reasons: first, that no serial 
treatment of the governors had been published since William C. Armor’s 
Lives of the Governors in 1873, and second, that the present chief executive, 
John S. Fine, appeared to be the one hundredth governor. The latter con- 
clusion, while defensible, may also be questioned because of the vague and 
sometimes contradictory claims to directorship of the Delaware Valley in 
early colonial days. 

Because the main emphasis of the book is upon the Executive Mansion, 
dating from 1858, the governors of pre-Mansion days receive exceedingly 
brief attention. The first seventy-seven governors are given about a page 
each. The governorships described in Armor’s 500-page volume (Mey to 
Hartranft) are dealt with by author Greene in 105 pages. Thus, the new 
publication in no way supplants Armor. It does, however, bring this early study 
up to date. From the administration of Hoyt (1879) to the present, Greene’s 
book becomes increasingly detailed. One-half of the volume (pp. 149-341) 
is devoted to the period since 1900. In this period, on which little has been 
written, the book makes a real contribution to Pennsylvania history. 

That the author has been a professional journalist is readily apparent in 
his style and choice of subject matter. Human interest is probably the basic 
factor in the selection of material. A classic anecdote or two is included in 
the sketch of almost every governor. The author is much concerned with 
“firsts’—the governor with the “shortest term” (p. 52), the “first Governor 
under a Constitution” (p. 53), the “second daughter of a Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernor to become the wife of a Governor” (p. 54), the fifth governor to die 
in office (p. 55), the “first sisters to becomes wives of Governors” (p. 56), the 
“first sisters who were daughters of a Governor to become wives of Gover- 
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nors” (p. 56), and so on. This continual concern about priority persists 
throughout the volume, offering to the reader much that is interesting and 
not a little that is dubious in point of fact. 

In addition to human interest material, the author has provided a skeletal 
outline of Pennsylvania political history which gives a sketchy narrative 
quality to the book. From the critical point of view the best features of the 
work are the personal characterizations of the recent governors, and the suc- 
cinct statement of the outstanding achievements of successive administrations. 
While no obvious partisan bias is apparent, it does not require a mind- 
reader to recognize Colonel Greene’s political sympathy with anti-New Deal 
Republicanism. 

Much of the material on the early governors was secured from the standard 
secondary sources. For the recent period, the author has availed himself of 
official documents, newspaper files, and direct contact with many of the per- 
sons of whom he writes. The book has a brief bibliography but no footnotes. 
The text is typographically clean except in the listing of Pennsylvania’s one 
hundred governors, where numerous errors in dates and names occur. The 
volume is illustrated by charcoal sketches of many of the governors, and by 
half-tone photographs of the Executive Mansion and the Capitol buildings 
at various stages of their history. 


The Pennsylvania State College Purp S. KLEIN 


Two Hundred Years in Cumberland County. Compiled by an editorial com- 
mittee of the Historical Association of Cumberland County. (Carlisle, 
Pa.: The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumberland 
County, 1951. Pp. 388. $3.50.) 


Within recent years, at least three different approaches to the problem of 
writing county history have come to the attention of this reviewer. In 1948, 
George F. Dunkelberger published The Story of Snyder County (reviewed 
in PENNSYLVANIA History by Homer T. Rosenberger, XVI, 249-250), which 
was a straight literary history, organized into topical chapters. Next ar- 
rived a history of Centre County in the form of pictures (also reviewed in 
this journal, XVIII, 179-180). Now comes the Historical Association of 
Cumberland County with a third form of county history, namely, a book 
which is both a pictorial and documentary collection. Produced to celebrate 
the bicentennial of the County (1950) and of Carlisle (1951), the work as 
described on the dust cover has “Over 100 original, first-hand reports of past 
events—Over 100 pictures and old photographs—392 [really 388] pages, 
including 72 pages of photographs—Illuminating 200 years of county history.” 

The compilers begin with a letter dated November 19, 1731, in which three 
signers, one of them Samuel Blunston, tell about their orders to move across 
the Susquehanna River and disposses certain squatters on Indian lands in 
what was to become Cumberland County.The collection then proceeds through 
the history of Carlisle and the County, using excerpts from letters, diaries, 
public documents, reminiscences, editorials, and news stories. The last item in 
the historical collection is about the boys leaving for war in 1917. The earliest 
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pieces are for the most part from manuscripts, many of which are preserved 
in the Hamilton Library at Carlisle. The last sixty-four pages are devoted 
to factual statements about the sponsors of the volume. The reason for this 
section is given in these words: “. . . The following histories are . . . only 
brief accounts of various businesses, individuals, and societies prominent in 
the county at the present time, but they form so many success-stories of 
American enterprise, and they are interesting and often entertaining in them- 
selves. As a record of the present they will be of historical value in the 
future.” 

Like the documents, the pictures are almost uniformly well selected and 
instructive. From a photograph of Meetinghouse Springs Graveyard, site 
of one of the earliest churches in the County, about 1734, the pictorial story 
moves along to the final illustration, which shows Company G awaiting 
travel orders in September, 1917. Some of the most noteworthy pictures deal 
with colonial houses, the coming of the railroad, fire-engine days, and the 
automobile era. 

The book is a laudable project, shedding credit upon the Historical Asso- 
ciation of Cumberland County, the editorial committee, the Hamilton Library, 
and the sponsors. It is a marvelous panorama of Cumberland County Ameri- 
cana, valuable not only to local people but to others as well. The people of 
the County have been presented with a first-rate collection of documents 
and pictures, which, while not integrated into a connected story, does offer 
a fresh approach to county history. 

As the reader moves from item to item, one of the diverting phases of the 
account is the development from barbarism to modern civilized life. In this 
procession from Indian to doughboy, some of the most notable steps which 
receive attention in the book are the stage coach, schools, railroads, gas light- 
ing, telephones, trolley cars, automobiles, and finally the flying machine. A 
similar development is evident in the spelling, which is quite fantastic in 
some of the earlier documents but which improves as the years go by. 

Only a few questions are in order. While proofreading is fairly good, it 
could have been better. Parentheses are often used where brackets should 
probably have been employed. And there is practically nothing on the Revo- 
lution. One wonders why. 


Susquehanna University WittiaM A. Russ, Jr. 


Louise Whitfield Carnegie, the Life of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. By Burton J. 
Hendricks and Daniel Henderson. (New York: Hastings House, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1950. Pp. xi, 306. $5.00.) 


Biographies of the wives of American “Captains of Industry” have rarely 
been written. After the death of Louise Whitfield Carnegie in 1946, the many 
letters and diaries found among her papers suggested to her family that Bur- 
ton J. Hendricks (the biographer of her husband, Andrew Carnegie) who 
knew her well be consulted about their publication. He urged the writing of 
her biography which he agreed to do. Unfortunately he died in March, 1949, 
with the work only partly finished. The poet, Daniel Henderson, author of 
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several informal biographies and a friend of Mr. Carnegie, agreed to com- 
plete it. The co-authors of this biography focus their attention on Mrs. Car- 
negie’s role as the center of her family and stress that her human relation- 
ships—whether as daughter, wife, mother, grandmother, or friend—seemed 
always to come first. Living an extremely active life both here and abroad 
for ninety years, she survived her husband by seventeen, during which 
time she carried on some of his philanthropies, as well as her own. 

She spent her early life in the Old Chelsea and Grammercy Park neighbor- 
hood of New York City. The first meeting of Louise Whitfield and Andrew 
Carnegie occurred at one of the Whitfield “at homes” on New Year’s Day, 
1880, when she was nearly twenty-three and he was forty-four, The psychol- 
ogist might wish for more details of a long and troubled courtship, the pro- 
tracted character of which resulted in part from the influence of Carnegie’s 
mother, to whom, the authors allege, Carnegie had promised never to marry 
during her lifetime. Other factors were the extended invalidism of Mrs. 
Whitfield and Miss Whitfield’s hesitancy to marry one of the wealthiest 
men in the United States. Not until after Mrs. Carnegie’s death and Car- 
negie’s recovery from a long attack of typhoid fever were they free to marry 
in 1887. 

After her marriage her life was much divided between the Carnegie resi- 
dences on Fifth Avenue and Skibo Castle in Scotland. Here as chatelaine 
she met and often entertained a galaxy of personages such as Edward VII, 
Gladstone, and Lord Roseberry; Presidential candidate James G. Blaine; 
young Walter Damrosch, who married Blaine’s daughter; Kaiser William 
II; and writers Herbert Spencer, John Morley, Matthew Arnold, and Rud- 
yard Kipling, who wrote part of Kim while a guest of the household. All this 
is agreeably described with frequent quotations from her letters and diaries 
but without any distinguished literary quality. While her authors assert her 
judgments and advice were elicited on the many problems of Carnegie’s 
career, there is very little evidence as to their quality. Certainly few if any 
echoes reached her ears of the disturbances in the business and industrial 
world of Pittsburgh or elsewhere, in which Carnegie figured so prominently. 
The Homestead Strike of 1892 goes unmentioned, and very little is said of 
her husband’s part in the formation of the U. S. Steel Corporation. She re- 
mains throughout the biography generally serene, sometimes gay, restless, 
energetic, often playful, without much sense of humor, but with a devotion 
to her husband and her only child, a daughter, which never faltered. 

The biography contains a foreword by her daughter, Margaret Carnegie 
Miller, and fifteen pages of illustrations from family photographs, but neither 
footnotes, bibliography, nor an index. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology F. Curtis SWANSON 


Travels in America, 1816-1817. By Edouard de Montulé. Translated by 
Edward D, Seeber. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1950. Pp. 
197. Paper, $3.00; cloth, $5.00.) 

Students of American social history may be grateful to Professor Seeber 
of Indiana University’s French department for his smooth, idiomatic, and 
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complete rendering of this travel account, originally published in 1821 and 
badly translated in an abridged version the same year. Although virtually 
nothing is known about Montulé, it would appear from his writing that he 
was a diligent and honest observer whose remarks will be of interest and 
value for study of many phases of our history. Less profound than Tocque- 
ville, less sparkling than Dickens, he seems to have possessed a sincerity 
which gave his journal a natural quality of truth and authenticity. The book 
is cast in the form of twenty-four letters to an unspecified correspondent 
in France. 

Landing at New York in November, 1816, Montulé proceeded in Decem- 
ber to Philadelphia, of which he gave a very favorable description which will 
be of special interest to Pennsylvanians. He then sailed to the West Indies, 
where he visited Saint Thomas, Santo Domingo, and Jamaica. In April, 
1817, he arrived in New Orleans, where he took passage on one of the early 
steamboats for Louisville. Thence he proceeded by stage and horseback to 
Frankfort, Lexington, Chillicothe, Wheeling, and Pittsburgh, where he 
noted that “smoke blackens the houses and gives the city a rather gloomy 
air.” The entire western Pennsylvania area was studied in some detail as 
the traveler headed for Buffalo and Niagara. The Falls were the highlight 
of Montulé’s trip; to him they were “perhaps the finest spectacle in the 
whole world.” A brief account of his journey through the Finger Lakes 
country to Albany and of his return to New York and Philadelphia brings 
the book to a close. 

Handicapped by his imperfect knowledge of English, Montulé nevertheless 
had a remarkable facility for getting acquainted with the people along his 
route, and the result is a generally sympathetic account, quite in contrast to 
the reports of such travelers as Frances Trollope. Slavery was one of the 
few aspects of American life that really distressed him. Montulé’s comments 
on fauna and flora, roads and transportation, and the economic structure are 
especially valuable. His steamboat descriptions are likewise notable. Re- 
ligion, education, and the arts are neglected—as they were on the Mississippi 
frontier with which this account so largely deals. The book is illustrated 
with eighteen sketches done by the author in the course of his journey. The 
editor’s introduction and notes are minimal, and the index includes only 
proper names. 


The Pennsylvania State College Ira V. Brown 


Raymond of the Times. By Francis Brown. (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. viii, 345. $5.00.) 


It is entirely fitting, although somewhat surprising, that the first full- 
dress biography of the founder and first editor of the New York Times 
should be published in the centennial year of that paper’s history. Only one 
previous biography of Raymond has appeared, written almost three-quarters 
of a century ago by a fellow journalist, Augustus Maverick, who not simply 
knew Raymond but had also worked for him. The author of the volume 
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under review is likewise a newspaper man, trained as a professional his- 
torian, who has been with the New York Times during the greater part of 
his journalistic career, since 1949 as Book Review Editor. 

In the preparation of this volume, Francis Brown has combined writing 
skill and painstaking research to produce a highly satisfactory account of 
Raymond of the Times. His quest for Raymond’s private papers involved 
him in a search that extended across the country—from the Widener Library 
at Harvard to the Huntington Library in California. Since this volume went 
the press, the largest single collection of Raymond Papers, placed at the 
author’s disposal by Mrs. Seymour Holbrook of Norfolk, Conn., has been 
deposited in the New York Public Library. 

Although there is little that is strikingly new about Brown’s interpretation 
of Raymond the Man, Raymond's family difficulties, here adequately ex- 
plained for the first time, add appreciably to our understanding of the factors 
which drove him to overwork, resulting in his premature death. In Brown’s 
opinion, Raymond had a good and well-trained mind, although not a very 
original one. “More principled than Bennett, he was also more stable than 
the erratic Greeley, and personally far more likeable than either” (p. 332). 

In his treatment of Raymond's journalistic record, the author makes clear 
that Greeley’s “Little Villain” was a great reporter, as well as a great editor. 
“You needn’t give yourself any trouble, Daniel, about your speeches as long 
as Mr. Raymond reports them,” Mrs. Webster is said to have told her hus- 
band. Years afterward Raymond’s feat of turning out sixteen columns of 
obituary material on the day Webster died was usually recalled whenever 
his achievements as an editor and writer were being discussed. 

One of the most interesting parts of this biography is that which deals 
with Raymond the Politician, especially during the Reconstruction period. 
As Administration leader in the House of Representatives during his first 
term in Congress, Raymond was arrayed against the redoubtable Pennsyl- 
vania Congressman, Thaddeus Stevens, disastrously as it proved. In a period 
in which party regularity was looked upon as a fundamental virtue, Ray- 
mond’s independency subjected him to widespread abuse. “You would be 
worth all the world to us if you would only fight within the lines,” Stevens 
told him. But Raymond refused to submit to Radical pressure until it finally 
became obvious to him that his involvement in politics had been a mistake. 

Only a few minor errors were evident to this reviewer. It is at least de- 
batable to state (p. 113) that in the election of 1852, slavery was “the only 
issue ... that mattered.” Lorenzo L. Crounse was not a member of the Times’ 
Washington staff in 1861, did not accompany Raymond to Manassas at the 
time of the First Battle of Bull Run, and did no reporting for the Times dur- 
ing the Peninsular Campaign of 1862. 

The book contains nine full-page illustrations, no footnotes, and a five-page 
index, which is essentially a list of names. 


Pennsylvania College for Women J. Cutter ANDREWS 
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American Folk Decoration. By Jean Lipman. With Practical Instruction by 
Eve Meulendyke. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 
163. $10.00.) 


Both in its authors and its publisher this book bears the stamp of authen- 
ticity. Its subject is American painted decoration, from colonies to mid- 
nineteenth century. It is a practical treatise for the use of those interested in 
making authentic reproductions, or readapting American folk art to modern 
purposes. Seven headings are treated individually: (1) Decorated furniture, 
(2) Decorative accessories, i.e., boxes, picture frames, clocks and small 
objects of all sorts, (3) Ornamented tinware, (4) Stenciled and painted 
fabrics, ranging from curtains and bedspreads to floor coverings, (5) Archi- 
tectural design, with particular emphasis on wall painting and the Pennsyl- 
yania barn, (6) Coach and sign painting, (7) Fractur. 

Each is preceded by a brief but inclusive historical summary, interesting in 
itself and essential to an intelligent approach to the matter in hand. This is 
followed, in each case, by practical directions so precise and detailed that 
the author seems to do everything but hold the hand of the worker. The 
text is reinforced by five color plates, nearly two hundred half-tone repro- 
ductions of authentic pieces, and a generous use of black-and-white illustra- 
tion wherever, as with stencils particularly, a definition in outline is helpful. 

This book will have an important influence in spreading and preserving 
the charm of early American decoration. Reproduction, created with sym- 
pathy and skill, can release our traditional folk art from confinement in col- 
lections and carry the enjoyment of it everywhere. Throughout, and wisely, 
the authors insist upon the ideal of fidelity to the originals. Unhappily, how- 
ever, the wretched process of “antiquing” is countenanced, “to approximate 
the mellowing of age.” The authors make occasional and restrained sug- 
gestions on the adaptation of the traditional designs to modern uses, to paper 
napkins, bridge score cards, and the like. But in such a work they cannot 
rightly admit the taking of any liberties with the models they present, with 
the culture, conventions, and whimsy of the past. 

And yet it is to be hoped that some who acquire the skill and comprehen- 
sion this book imparts will venture beyond pure imitation into a reflection 
of their own feelings and lives. The arts of wall painting and fractur, espe- 
cially, are adaptable and appropriate to this. Let us have not only the old 
forms, directly and faithfully preserved, but new ones emerging from the 
old, spontaneous and individual—a living tradition. 


Dickinson College CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


Heroism and Romance, Early Methodism in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
By the Rev. Louis D. Palmer. (Stroudsburg, Pa.: Published by the 
author, 1950. Pp. 248. $3.50.) 


This book covers the first forty years of the history of the Methodist 
Church in northeastern Pennsylvania from its origins in 1788. The area 
examined includes all of what are now Bradford, Susquehanna, Wayne, Pike, 
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Wyoming, and Lackawanna counties and parts of Luzerne and Monroe 
counties. 

The subtitle might better have been used as the title, rather than “Heroism 
and Romance” which is too general. This left-handed approach to the sub- 
ject is fairly typical of the book. Its underlying idea is good, but the execu- 
tion is faulty. The author constantly inserts material useful perhaps to the 
genealogist or the antiquarian, but irrelevant to the purposes of the study. 
For example, the information that the stewards’ book of the Wyoming cir- 
cuit was presented to the Wyoming Conference Historical Society by “Miss 
Stella G. Wadhams and Ralph H. Wadhams, Esq., great grandchildren of 
Calvin Wadhams, deceased, grandchildren of Samuel C. Wadhams, deceased, 
and only surviving children of Elijah C. Wadhams, deceased,” should have 
been relegated to a footnote or an appendix. The body of the text contains a 
superabundence of meaningless names and unimportant facts, at the ex- 
pense of a well-balanced account and the reader’s interest. 

Furthermore the scope of the book is too narrow. The author endeavors 
to avoid this effect by devoting considerable space to “background” and thus 
placing the main theme in its proper setting. In so doing he apparently 
failed to consult the better secondary sources. More important, he does not 
include enough background material of the right sort. Most of the book con- 
centrates on the vicissitudes of the circuit riders, the slow growth of the 
church, and changes in organization. Little effort is made to describe ade- 
quately the religious, economic, and social changes throughout the area and to 
relate them to the subject; nor is the significance of Methodism in northeastern 
Pennsylvania connected with similar developments elsewhere in the United 
States. 

In spite of these defects, some of which are fundamental and others a 
matter of taste, the book contains well-written and enlightening material. It 
is particularly good in the section on the origins, creed, and organization of 
the Methodist Church. By describing the church in a restricted area for a 
limited period, the study serves as a corrective for loose generalizations often 
characteristic of larger works in religious or cultural history. It also clearly 
demonstrates how the Methodist Church owes so much to the large band 
of humble, devoted, and little known circuit riders who endured great hard- 
ships for an ideal. 


Lafayette College Epwin B. Coppincton 


Yankee Eloquence in the Middle West, The Ohio Lyceum 1850-1870. By 
David Mead. (East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1951. Pp. 
viii, 273. $4.50.) 


Now for many years, Middle Western studies have been taking on a 
range and depth befitting the importance of the region. Earlier studies fol- 
lowed rather familiar patterns and were tied to relatively few themes of a 
conventional nature. Now the range of topics is much greater. Sections and 
subsections have been delineated, and regionalism has its devotees. Immi- 
grant groups and their culture have become favorite topics. The state his- 
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torical societies of the Middle West have shown a remarkable growth, and 
their publications have afforded space where the vitality and significance 
of local history themes are being revealed. Agricultural development, the 
spread of industrialism, the story of the rivers and the Great Lakes, Middle 
Western progressivism in politics, and so-called isolationism in world affairs 
—all these in later years have been and are being traced. 

The rescue of the Middle West from the tendency toward cultural degra- 
dation, a condition so often characteristic of frontier areas, is a theme that 
is now being fully exploited, and it is to this category that the book before 
us belongs. The Ohio of 1850 to 1870 was a rich market for the aggressive, 
able, and popular lecturer from the East, and the organized lyceum program 
served as an important agency of this transit of civilization. The newly- 
constructed railroads afforded convenient lecture routes. In the book fifteen 
lecturers are treated in detail and two very useful appendices are added. The 
style of treatment is primarily journalistic, the sources being in large part 
newspaper reporters’ accounts of the visits of these ambassadors of culture. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered his “bold thought-strokes” in lectures 
on such subjects as “The Conduct of Life,’ “Beauty,” “Eloquence,” and 
“The Spirit of the Times.” Well-known figures like Amos Bronson Alcott, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Bayard Taylor, Wendell Phillips, and John G. Saxe 
are also treated, and, in addition, the book makes a real contribution in tell- 
ing us of several lecturers of whom we know little but who were apparently 
popular and important in that day. The first appendix embodies a very in- 
forming general historical treatment of the lyceum movement; in the review- 
er’s opinion this appendix might well have been made an integral part of 
the book. 

The local improvement clubs in the larger cities had taken on a more 
dignified form in such organizations as the Young Men’s Mercantile Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, the Cleveland Library Association, the Franklin Lyceum 
in Columbus, the Toledo Young Men’s Association, and the Dayton Library 
Association. The lyceum movement also took shape from college literary 
societies or downtown circles in the smaller towns. We read of lecture 
courses in Chillicothe, Sandusky, Wooster, Xenia, Hamilton, Massillon, 
Oberlin, Delaware, Zanesville, and many other towns. Indeed the wide 
prevalence of the lyceum idea strikes the reader with surprise. The successes 
and failures of the lecture courses, their financial ups and downs, the favor- 
able and unfavorable comment in the press—all this receives extensive treat- 
ment. 

The reviewer feels that too much attention in paragraph after paragraph 
is given to the lecturers’ reception in town after town, to estimates of how 
large the audiences were and how large was the speaker’s stipend. All this 
is too repetitious and statistical and constitutes a major flaw in the book. 
But in general the author is to be congratulated for his description of these 
cultural efforts of the people of Ohio in an important period. It all sums up 
to a real contribution to the saga of the locality and to the broader field 
of culture history. 


Ohio Wesleyan University Henry Crype Husrart 
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Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and the End of Recon- 
struction. By C. Vann Woodward. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1951. Pp. xiv, 263. $4.00.) 


The “Compromise of 1877” was the agreement as a result of which Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes was counted in as victor following the disputed presidential 
election of the preceding year. Professor Woodward’s excellent monograph 
explores in considerable detail how this agreement was arrived at and con- 
cludes by sketching its short-range results. 

The traditional account has it that the Compromise sprang from confer- 
ences of February 26-27 between Hayes’ lieutenants and Southern repre- 
sentatives, who were willing to end their filibuster against completion of the 
electoral count and thus permit Hayes’ peaceful inauguration in exchange 
for his withdrawal of Federal troops from the two remaining States of 
Louisiana and South Carolina. Professor Woodward seems to have estab- 
lished that these conferences were anti-climactic, that others of Hayes’ 
lieutenants had already reached with other and more numerous Southern 
representatives an agreement that covered not only the political front, but the 
economic as well. This earlier and broader, but unpublicized, agreement had 
practically been clinched after some two months of unremitting activities 
behind the scenes by a clever and capable coterie of Western Associated 
Press officials that included William Henry Smith, Hayes’ closest personal 
friend; Henry Van Ness Boynton, ex-Union general and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Cincinnati Gazette; and Andrew J. Kellar, an ex-Confed- 
erate colonel and editor of the Memphis Daily Avalanche. 

The Northern Democrats wanted Samuel J. Tilden and “retrenchment and 
reform,” seeking particularly an end to Federal subsidies for internal im- 
provements since the unpleasant odor of the Credit Mobilier was still strong. 
The Southern Democrats were unenthusiastic about Tilden but clamorous 
for withdrawal of Federal troops from the South and for Federal aid to 
Mississippi levees and a Southern Pacific railroad with termini at Memphis, 
Vicksburg, and New Orleans. Controlling the most powerful lobby in Con- 
gress was Thomas A. Scott, president of the Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company, who was straining every resource in win Federal assistance for 
his enterprise. The WAP coterie saw in these cleavages an opportunity to 
split the Democratic representation in Congress, capture the presidency for 
Hayes, and gain a number of other ends. The strategy worked beautifully 
The Southerners were to permit the counting in of Hayes by the Electoral 
Commission, as well as the organization by the Republicans of the next 
House of Representatives, while they were to obtain withdrawal of Federal 
troops from the South and presidential aid for internal improvements in the 
South and Southwest. What came of the “bargain” is common knowledge 
among historians. 

Professor Woodward’s account is well documented. It rests solidly upon 
an examination of numerous manuscript collections, notably those including 
correspondence to and from several of the leading manipulators of events. 
These collections are described in six pages of “Notes on Sources.” This 
reviewer would like to have seen greater use made of Southern newspapers 
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in States east of the Mississippi in order to gauge press opinion in this sec- 
tion of the succeeding scenes in the drama. The index is not sufficiently 
inclusive. There are fifteen illustrations, fourteen of persons and one of rail- 
way construction. The style is lively and the format satisfactory. The title, 
however, reflects a trend in modern publishing that this reviewer deplores, a 
trend toward the assumption that every book must have a title and sub-title. 
All too often, as in the case of Reunion and Reaction, the title does not indi- 
cate sufficiently the nature of the subject matter. To be sure, a title such as 
“The Making of the Compromise of 1877” would not stimulate sales, but it 
would offer more than a clue to content. Quibbling aside, Professor Wood- 
ward’s monograph becomes the standard account of the play of economic 
forces in determining the outcome of the electoral count in 1877. 


National Archives W. NEIL FRANKLIN 


The Lackawanna Story, the First Hundred Years of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad. By Robert J. Casey and W. A. S. Doug- 
las. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. Pp. 223. $4.00.) 


This is a light and flimsily-constructed account of the Lackawanna Rail- 
road, spiced with titbits of the past that journalist-historians like to sprinkle 
through their writing, such as the amours of Nell Gwynn, the tragic affair 
of Francis Slocum, and the Pennamite war, without regard to their rele- 
vancy. Both authors are well established reporters and war correspondents, 
and Casey has at least twenty-seven books to his credit, covering such varied 
subjects as religion in Russia, submarine warfare, and Dwight Green, once 
a favorite son whose candidacy was being pushed by a political biography. 
An earlier joint attempt at popularizing railroad history—this time the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern—had given the authors experience in whipping 
together a smattering of facts, a dash of legend, a few colorful incidents, 
and numerous fulsome remarks about officials. 

Casey and Douglas seek in this book to capitalize upon the current interest 
in railroad history with a minimum of study and research in a few local 
histories, railroad accounts, and annual reports. The early development of 
the coal and iron industry in Scranton is linked properly with the beginnings 
of the Lackawanna Railroad, the growth of the project from a series of 
small beginnings is traced, and the rounding out of the system and the 
enormous returns it made to investors are treated. Some attention is given 
to construction problems, and a hint is dropped concerning the meager com- 
pensation paid to the workers. Two or three early financiers and railroad 
promoters, especially John I. Blair, are described with some perspective, 
but much of the personal matter is useless, and the efforts to picture other 
leaders are not fruitful. The book makes no contribution to our knowledge 
of railroad technology, problems of operation, maintenance, working condi- 
tions, or the impact of the railroads on American life. It can only be summed 
up as a model of how not to study railroad history. 


Cornell University Pau. W. Gates 
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The Closing of the Public Domain: Disposal and Reservation Policies, 1900- 
1950. By E. Louise Peffer. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, c. 
1951. Pp. xi, 372. $4.50.) 


Dr. Peffer has brought out a scholarly study of an important subject. Her 
study is essentially one of conflicts involving the public domain—conflicts be- 
tween old attitudes and new attitudes; conflicts between Western views and 
Eastern views; and conflicts between the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture for larger jurisdiction. Roughly, the period 
covered extends from the law of June 4, 1897, which made provision for the 
administration of forest reserves, to the Presidential action which, on July 
16, 1946, united the General Land Office and the Grazing Service to form 
the Bureau of Land Management. By this merger, as Dr. Peffer affirms, the 
“old public domain” was officially closed. With its closing was ended a vastly 
important chapter of the history of the expansion of the American people. 

This study has extraordinary value when it is projected against a long 
historical background. We easily forget that we have been one of the great- 
est colonizing peoples of modern times. We easily forget that through long 
years we had to deal with the three great problems of modern colonization, 
namely, the government of colonies (we have called them territories), the 
transference of land from public to private ownership, and the treatment of 
native tribes. We all know that we solved the first of these problems by 
changing territories into states, but we ordinarily forget that the other two 
problems of our colonial regime persisted in the Far West after the political 
problem there had been solved. In the Far-Western states the Federal Gov- 
ernment has continued to be a proprietor of lands and the guardian of 
Indians living on widely scattered reservations. Naturally the states so 
affected have felt that they were not quite on a footing of equality with the 
Eastern states which are no longer vexed by the presence of large “foreign” 
jurisdictions within their respective boundaries. 

The reason why vast areas of the public domain lying west of the hun- 
dredth meridian did not quickly pass from government ownership to private 
ownership is that these lands are either semi-arid or mountainous. The laws 
enacted for the disposal of the humid lands of the East were ill-adapted to 
the disposal of the dry lands of the West. With the changing attitudes re- 
specting these Western lands and with the changing laws embodying these 
changing views, Dr. Peffer has been much concerned. The last fifty years, 
as she has shown, have witnessed a revolutionary change of view with respect 
to these lands. The old view that the public domain should pass as rapidly as 
possible to private ownership has yielded (not without heart burnings) to 
the new view that what remains of the public domain should be retained and 
administered by the Federal Government for the public good. The laws 
touching the public domain that were enacted between the Reclamation Act 
of 1902 and the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 have reflected the changing 
view. These laws are numerous, varied, and highly significant. Unfortunately, 
they do not lend themselves to short and easy generalizations. Those who are 
interested in this subject can learn about them by reading Dr. Peffer’s book. 

Students of Pennsylvania history will peruse this book with especial inter- 
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est, for it deals extensively with an important part of the career of a dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvanian. The large shadow of Gifford Pinchot falls across 
most of the years covered by this study. Pinchot has received adequate atten- 
tion. His contribution to the conservation movement has been fully recog- 
nized. His conduct, however, has not been invariably approved. 

This book is not an easy one to read. It was written for scholars. Partly 
because the author has compressed much information into a relatively few 
pages, her style tends to be heavy. Occasionally it is not, altogether lucid. 
Her research, however, has been thorough and painstaking, and her docu- 
mentation is abundant and precise. There are a few minor errors and incon- 
sistencies—some of them the result of careless proofreading and some of 
them the consequence of indifferent editing. A few readers of a generation 
older than the author’s will not approve of some of her literary devices. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


The Pinkerton Story. By James D. Horan and Howard Swiggett. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951. Pp. xiii, 366. $4.50.) 


This book, written for the general reader, is a history of the century-old 
Pinkerton Detective Agency. It is based largely upon the records of the 
Agency; otherwise, despite the lack of footnotes or bibliography, the context 
indicates secondary sources have been used. The style is quite readable 
but somewhat marred by the inclusion of personal reminiscence and frequent 
use of “in the authors’ opinion.” 

Many of the chapters, particularly those on the Mafia Society and the 
Molly Maguires, are quite interesting, and that on the Reno Boys is quite 
exciting; but, in the latter case, it was the Vigilantes with their battering 
rams and lynching parties who furnished the excitement after the Pinkertons 
had placed the gang behind bars. The Molly Maguire story is told from the 
Pinkerton point of view; no conclusive proof is offered that such an organi- 
zation ever existed, although, in the opinion of the authors, it did. 

Concerning the labor activities of the Agency, the authors are on the de- 
fensive. No attempt is made to analyze the record or the vast amount of 
material at their disposal. Horan and Swiggett are on solid ground when 
they write that such activities should not be judged by present-day stand- 
ards, but it is to be regretted that they based their defense on the grounds 
that the Pinkertons had a legal right to do what they did and always in- 
sisted that their men be deputized. The economic philosophy of the later 
nineteenth century offered a better defense than that. No new light is thrown 
on the Homestead Strike; and indeed, if one wishes to voice an objection, 
their conclusion that the strikers fired the first shot at the “Battle of Fort 
Frick” is a doubtful assumption. That question is as bewildering as the first 
shot at Lexington. The labor record of the Pinkerton Agency is not as pure 
as the authors indicate, and what happened at Homestead was the accumu- 
lated wrath of twenty-five years bursting on men for the first time at bay. 
Deputized or not, labor had no love for the Pinkertons. 
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Perhaps the most enlightening part of the book is that concerning Allan 
Pinkerton’s Civil War record as an intelligence officer. Here he was on un- 
familiar ground and erred greatly in estimating the strength of the enemy. 
How much Pinkerton was at fault or who was at fault, the authors are un- 
able to answer; but a key is offered to McClellan’s cautious tactics in the 
Peninsular Campaign. 

The value of this book rests not in the field of history, for it adds little 
to that field; nor in the field of detective literature, for it does not prove 
the old adage that truth is stranger than fiction; but rather in its insight into 
the operation of a great detective agency, the infiltration into the ranks of 
the criminal, the espionage activity, the development of criminal files, and 
the wide range of the agency’s interests. For these alone the book has claim 
to importance. 


State Teachers College, J. Bernarp Hose 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


Songs Along the Mahantongo. By Walter E. Boyer, Albert F. Buffington, 
and Don Yoder. (Lancaster, Pa.: The Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore 
Center, 1951. Pp. 231. $3.75.) 


Here is a suckersiessi (sugarsweet) book, as the Pennsylvania Dutch 
might say. It is a glimpse in song of life in a little Pennsylvania Dutch val- 
ley—the Mahantongo Valley, about an hour’s drive north of Harrisburg. 

The authors, all natives of the valley, call on about forty relatives and 
neighbor folk to sing or chant sixty-two songs and twenty-three chants under 
eight headings: Childhood; Courtship-Marriage; The Farm; The Snitzing 
Party, The Tavern; American Life; New Year's Blessing; and The Camp 
Ground. The texts and tunes (with chord indications), and, on the whole, 
very singable translations are given. The authors’ contributions are mainly 
those of a good master of ceremonies—selection, organization, and back- 
ground. 

The songs are as distinctive as the Pennsylvania Dutch culture is as a 
whole. The collection itself is, however, our first book-length documentation 
of its subject. The songs are a delight just as songs to sing, but they also 
shed remarkable light on American musical culture-process. They offer pos- 
sibly our best available case-study in musical diffusion and acculturation, 
both tonally and verbally. 

The authors have made a splendid comparative study of the texts but have 
done almost nothing with the tunes—which is not strange considering the 
unsatisfactory state of comparative tune-study as a whole. Because of its 
importance, however, a tentative summary of the diffusion and acculturation 
as revealed by the sixty-two songs of this book may be hazarded: 


1. High German songs, little altered traditionally 00000. 3% 

2. High German translations of British and American songs _......._ 3% 

3. Old German folksongs, texts and tunes traditionally altered in 
being ‘“Pennsylvania-Dutchified” 2M. 2 ae 
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4. Old German folksongs, texts “Pennsylvania-Dutchified” but sung 
with British tunes, or tunes common in British tradition 
5. Songs with texts of Pennsylvania Dutch origin sung to known but 
adapted German tunes 8% 
6. Songs with texts of Pennsylvania Dutch origin, using tunes in old 
German tradition, but possibly also original 15% 
7. Songs with texts of Pennsylvania Dutch origin but using American 
(or British-American) tunes, more or less adapted —._._____. 31% 








Thus ninety-seven per cent of the Pennsylvania Dutch folksong culture 
has been created or adapted in some degree, and only three per cent repre- 
sents “mechanical transit” from Europe, while nearly a full third is com- 
pletely American in tonal derivation. This is possibly the clearest evidence 
we have to suggest that apparently-fallacious cultural premises underlie 
most of our “official,” or “prestige,” or “institutional” musical activities— 
our symphony, opera, college, school music, etc-—which consists so over- 
whelmingly of the mechanical transit of European music intact. 

Of course the book has shortcomings, too—mainly musical: there is a lack 
of tempo suggestions; much of the rhythmic notation is under suspicion; 
chord choices are often poor; the notation is messy sometimes, even illegible ; 
a map and some pictures would have added much. But the authors have the 
ball rolling, and mighty well. It is to be hoped that systematic, continual, 
comprehensive collection of Pennsylvania Dutch folksongs will follow. We 
are indeed very greatly indebted to Messrs. Boyer, Buffington, and Yoder 
who are respectively a Mahantongo Valley school superintendent, a Penn- 
sylvania State College professor, and a Union Theological Seminary pro- 
fessor. More power to them and all their colleagues in this essential work. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Jacop Evanson 


Henry C. Carey and American Sectional Conflict. By George Winston Smith. 
(Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1951. Pp. 127. 
$1.50.) és 


Henry C. Carey, often called founder of the United States school of 
economists, reflected in his voluminous writings the optimism of a young 
and growing nation, and repudiated the dismal doctrines of classical econ- 
omists. In his first publication, an Essay on the Rate of Wages, Carey boldly 
disputed Malthus by contending that an increase of population would bring 
about new divisions of labor and increase the means of support. In the study 
here under review, Professor George W. Smith of the University of New 
Mexico carefully traces the evolution of Carey’s economic thinking and 
relates it to the rising sectional conflict which coincided with the period of 
Carey’s most productive work. It is something more than ironical that this 
prodigious scholar, who spent most of his mature life expounding the har- 
mony of economic interests within the United States and pleading for na- 
tional unity, should have lived through America’s most devastating struggle 
between economically divergent sections. 
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Carey was much more than a theoretical economist. As a successful book 
publisher, public-spirited citizen of Pennsylvania, and conservative man of 
property, he constantly attempted to guide the nation along a moderate and 
sane path toward sectional harmony. Always critical of the southern economy, 
he was yet tolerant of the slaveholder, believing that the planter’s increased 
prosperity would benefit the slave and eventually make him a tenant farmer. 
Certain as he was that New England’s diversified economy provided a model 
for the whole nation, he still castigated her advocacy of abolition. The 
South’s stubborn insistence upon a free-trade policy and New England’s 
abolitionism, plus her apparent lack of interest in protection, drove Carey to 
believe that the only hope for salvation of the nation lay in the great middle 
region, running from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi and including the upper 
South. Failing to find any real unity here, however, Carey hopefully turned 
to the Republicans, especially after they embraced protection. For a time 
he seems to have favored allowing the South to leave the Union in peace, 
confident that economic disaster would soon force her to return. 

Carey is best known as America’s leading propagandist, with the possible 
exception of Alexander Hamilton, for protective tariffs. He apparently 
considered protection the principal agent in his program to advance free 
labor, diversify and industrialize the South, and crush monopoly, which he 
hated and feared. Free trade was the great breeder of monopoly, allowing 
the leading traders of the large coastal cities to drain wealth from the whole 
country. It is when dealing with these apparent contradictions in Carey’s 
economics that Professor Smith’s book is least satisfactory. Few would con- 
tend that the high-tariff policy of the post-Civil War years crushed monopoly 
or materially benefited free labor. The author recognizes the contradiction 


but resolves it only with the statement that “. . . the new era of monopoly 
and business concentration was in some respects the exact opposite of the 
economic society that Carey had dreamed of ...” (p. 120). Professor Smith’s 


most interesting suggestion, that “social planning for regional development” 
constituted the closest modern approach to Carey’s basic ideas, seems un- 
warranted. 

Henry C. Carey and American Sectional Conflict is a well-written study 
which demonstrates that the author has made good use of the basic research 
materials, including manuscript collections of Carey and several of his asso- 
ciates. The absence of a bibliography, however, limits the usefulness of 
the book. 


University of North Dakota Georce F. LEMMER 


Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900-1939. By Theodore Saloutos 
and John D. Hicks. (Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1951. Pp. viii, 581. $6.75.) 


It would be safe to say that no historian can in the future speak with 
authority on the American agricultural “problem” of this century without 
respectful reference to the research reported in this substantial volume— 
unless, of course, he repeats the prodigious studies of the authors. Not even 
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the special papers which Professor Saloutos has published prolifically during 
the course of his study of agricultural discontent in the American heartland 
tell the whole story as it appears in this full-length account. His collabora- 
tion with Professor Hicks—author of the definitive work on the Populist 
revolt in the period immediately preceding that covered in the present vol- 
ume—is particularly felicitous. In three brilliant chapters (I, II, and IV) 
the senior author supplies the setting, bridges the years between the agrarian 
uprisings, and analyzes the economic and psychological impact of the war on 
the American farmer. The remaining fifteen chapters, the bulk of the study, 
are the work of Professor Saloutos. Presented as a series of case histories 
of the farmer’s attempts to better his distressed condition, they may be read 
separately with profit or taken successively for a more complete under- 
standing of the complications hidden behind the deceptively simple phrase, 
the plight of American agriculture. 

Whether the reader chooses to taste or to chew and digest he will find 
himself forced to make many interpretations for himself. While obviously 
sensitive to the farmer's difficulties and sympathetic to his efforts to solve 
them, the authors are more concerned with producing an objective history 
than with pleading a special cause. After reviewing in the wealth of detail 
the complications of the “farm problem,” presenting a simple panacea would 
hardly be in keeping with the spirit of this scholarly enterprise. Yet out of 
the almost endless complexities of conflicting personalities and remedies 
for the discontent a basic pattern emerges. In broadest outline the trend 
in agricultural movements has been from the purely self-help organizations 
such as the American Society of Equity, instituted and controlled by its 
membership, in the direction of governmentally established programs re- 
sponsive to the farmer’s wishes. At the climax during a more general eco- 
nomic depression, the New Deal programs, unprecedented in size, form a 
final and important episode before the outbreak of war brought heavy de- 
mands for agricultural products and ended the long thirst for ample markets 
and adequate prices. 

In the course of this evolution the many problems of method fought over 
provide all the excitement of any battle of ideologies which serve to ad- 
vance the interests of a militant, self-conscious group. Questions of the rela- 
tionship of price control to production control, of free competition to codpera- 
tives, and of domestic to foreign markets were raised and discussed by advo- 
cates who ran the gamut from witch-doctors to profound economic theorists. 
Spectacular promoters and crack-pots provide color and humor, but the 
surprising list of able thinkers and effective political leaders impresses the 
reader with the urgency of the problems which they faced and with the sin- 
cerity of their efforts to provide solutions. Professor Saloutos’ wide knowl- 
edge of the literature produced by these men and about them as well as the 
contemporaneous studies of all phases of mid-western agriculture from plant- 
ing to consumption give a solidarity to his work all too frequently missing 
in cursory treatments. 

The apparatus of the book is beyond reproach. A formal bibliography is 
replaced by full citations in the text to supporting evidence. A combined 
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name and topical index facilitates the use which the careful student is cer- 
tain to make of a volume of this magnitude. 


Vanderbilt University Ausrey C. LAnb 


Records of the Accounting Department of the Office of Price Adminisiration. 
Compiled by Meyer H. Fishbein and Elaine C. Bennett. [Preliminary 
Inventory No. 32, Publication No. 52-3.) (Washington: The National 
Archives, 1951. Pp. vii, 108.) 


Records of the Bureau of Ordnance. Compiled by William F. Shonkwiler. 
[Preliminary Inventory No. 33, Publication No. 52-5.) (Washington: 
The National Archives, 1951. Pp. v, 33.) ; 


Records of the Solid Fuels Administration for War. Compiled by Edward F. 
Martin. [Preliminary Inventory No. 34, Publication 52-6.] (Washington: 
The National Archives, 1951. Pp. v, 39.) 
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Waterford, Erie County ; and represents him delivering Governor 
Dinwiddie’s message to the French commandant, a few months 
before the beginning of his journal of 1754. 
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The Letters of Benjamin Rush 


Edited by L. H. BUTTERFIELD. Full of flavor and zest, this 
collection of over 650 letters, two-thirds of them never printed 
before, is a companion piece to Rush’s Autobiography. Written 
between 1761 and 1813, the letters trace Rush’s career, from 
his schooling in Scotland and England to national eminence as 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and Philadelphia’s 
leading physician. He writes to John Adams, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Witherspoon, and a host of others. “A sourcebook for 
intellectual and social history. .. . The editing is extraordinarily 
complete and, in the best sense, it is sympathetic.” Dumas 
Malone in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


2 vols., 1,388 pages, 6 x 9 inches, illustrated, $15.00 


The Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin and Jane Mecom 


Edited by CARL VAN DOREN. The delightful correspondence 
between Franklin and his favorite sister contains more letters 
than he is known to have written to any other person. As the 
personality of Jane Mecom emerges through them, we under- 
stand the reasons for the esteem in which her brother held her. 
“These letters illuminate, often in picturesque language, life 
in colonial America, and throw light on the always fascinating 
personality of Benjamin Franklin.”—The New Yorker. 


Illustrated, $5.00 


These books are published for the American Philosophical 
Society by Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J 


At your bookstore 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


























OLD FILES OF 
Pennsylvania History 


The earlier issues of PENNSYLVANIA History are now 
much in demand. If you have any back numbers you can 
spare, send them to the Secretary of this Association: 


Dr. Puirie S. Kein, Secretary 
Pennsylvania Historical Association 
Pennsylvania State College 

State College, Pa. 











ATTENTION! 


Show your interest in the history of your ‘state by urging your 
friends, acquaintances, and fellow citizens to join the Pennsylvania 


Historical Association, and to become interested in its work. Use this 
form: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 








(Name of individual or society) or (Address) 


hereby apply for membership in the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes a subscription to PENNsyLvANIA History. I en- 
close my check as indicated below: 


C1 Annual individual membership 

(] Annual institutional membership — 
[] Annual sustaining membership 

(] Life membership 


Please make checks payable to the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation and mail to the Secretary, Philip S. Klein, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 














